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The French Expedition to Mount 
FitzRoy, in the Patagonian Andes, 
reached the summit in February, 
1 952 Their triumph was remark 
able not because of the mountain s 
height but because of the diffi 
culties presented by its formation 
and geographical position. Fitz- 
Roy, a steeple of rock honed to 
a naked point by the appalling 
Pacific gales, faces the climber 
with sheer cliffs from which 
earlier expeditions had not even 
been able to guess at a route to 
the summit. 

The French succeeded because 
they approached the problem in 
a new way. They realized that 
what they had to deal with was 
a major mountain in the form 
of a giant rock monolith, and 
their team was chosen from among 
mountaineers expert in the most 
modern techniques of artificial 
climbing 1 . For climbers, it is 
the success of these techniques, 
brilliantly described, which will 
be the book s chief interest. 
Indeed, the least informed reader 
cannot fail to be held breathless 
b\ the chapters The Assault 5 and 
Victory \ He will be as anxious 
about the correct placing of a 
piton, as strained when a flake 
of rock shifts under fingers groping 
for a precarious hold, as anyone 
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THE CONQUEST OF 
FITZROY 



CHAPTER I 
* 

THE PROBLEM 

WOULD you like a helicopter? asked President Peron. 

The members of the French Expedition to Mount FitzRoy 
looked at each other in astonishment. This unexpected offer, 
decisive as a cutting of the Gordian knot, suddenly threw 
a new light on our enterprise. The President of the Argen 
tine, a man of action whose sole concern was with ends 
rather than means, was in effect proposing to us the simplest 
and most certain method of reaching the virgin summit of 
our mountain. His words changed the whole setting of our 
problem. 

The earth s surface and even the lower regions of the 
atmosphere have become too easily accessible to mechanical 
transport. Is there no way by which we can create anew the 
environment of the early exploration of the world and fulfil 
man s ever renascent urge to know and possess his pknet? 
We can do so to some extent if we approach the problem 
from a different angle, concentrating on some special objec 
tive or studying in detail the structure of an already known 
piece of country. More particularly we can do so by limiting 
our methods and working out a f set of rules which will 
transform utilitarian action into a game. If Dr Bombard 
and the men of Kon Tiki had simply wanted to get from 
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one continent to another they would have travelled by liner 
or aeroplane. But they wished to relive as nearly as possible 
the experiences of a castaway or those of the earliest navi 
gators and so they determined deliberately to set aside 
normal means of transport, and in place of the methods of 
everyday life they substituted the limiting conventions of 
a game which was dangerous - but none the less a game. 

In modern times, mountaineering takes a high place in 
this business of conceiving adventure as a game. 

For many centuries men have challenged mountains, but 
at first they did so of necessity; they crossed passes for 
military purposes, they took to the hills for safe refuge, 
they went in search of minerals or in the pursuit of game. 
But the high mountain regions where animal and plant life 
ceases repelled the very idea of exploration. Even lower hills 
defended by steep escarpments, cliffs which are today the 
playground of mountaineers, defied approach. Such regions 
were accursed and the curse lingers today in the names 
found so commonly among the peaks of the highest Euro 
pean ranges, a malediction which the natives of mountain 
valleys conceived as a semi-religious taboo* The Himalaya 
are still protected in this way and it has needed the efforts 
of modern diplomacy to lift the interdict for the benefit 
of contemporary expeditions. 

But an entirely new attitude towards the conquest of 
mountains developed at the end of the eighteenth century, 
It had been heralded by various signs, most notably the 
ascent in 1492 of the Mont Aiguille in the Dauphine by a 
group of bold climber^. The most important example of 
this new attitude was the first ascent of Mont Blanc in 1786, 
one of the finest feats in the history of mountaineering. The 

( 12) 
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organiser was a scientist and man of letters, H.-B. de 
Saussure, who, caring little about the prestige that would 
attend a first ascent, had offered a reward for the dis 
covery of a way to the summit. A native of Chamonix, 
J. Balmat, won this reward, but his companion on the climb, 
Dr Paccard, had no incentive beyond a love of glory and 
adventure. The following year, Balmat led de Saussure him 
self to the top. Before setting out, de Saussure had made a 
pretext of scientific observation, but the tastes and the 
culture which inform his writings suggest that he too was 
urged on by a disinterested longing for adventure and 
aesthetic experience. 

Thus as time went on the ascent of high virgin peaks 
became a kind of game pkyed for its own sake; a sport, 
as the British who in the main have created modern moun 
taineering would describe it. 

It is important to understand this essential contribution 
of the British. Circumstances were in their favour and they 
made good use of them. In the first place they benefited 
from the leisure and the financial opportunities resulting 
from the great fortunes built up by the growth of industry 
in the nineteenth century. Romantic literature and the 
renown of the early ascents had endowed the Alps with a 
new attraction. But above all, they found in mountaineering 
a new field for their spirit of adventure, of enterprise and 
conquest. The era of the great discoveries was finished. 
Ships had furrowed every sea, there were no more unknown 
lands. The exploration of the Polar regions and of the 
interior of the great continents presented difficult problems 
whose solution was not yet certain and had been envisaged 
only by a few courageous pioneers. By contrast, the Alps 
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offered a relatively manageable field of exploration and 
adventure. And the three-dimensional effect of height pro 
vided a variety and diversity of detail by means of which 
a sense of adventure could be indefinitely stimulated* 

From the first a considerable number of mountaineers was 
attracted to the Alpine playground because the approaches 
to the high peaks were short, living conditions easy in 
valleys to which modern civilisation had already spread and 
the cost of expeditions relatively low. It was the heroic age 
of Alpine climbing and its end was perhaps marked by the 
conquest of the Matterhorn in 1865, an achievement which 
ushered in a new era. 

One after the other all the great summits of the Alps were 
climbed by routes which at first sight appeared the simplest 
and best suited to the methods of the time. These methods 
were rudimentary but sufficient for their purpose. More 
often than not the climbers had the help of local mountain 
peasants who put their experience and their knowledge at 
the service of their clients. And liftle by little their equip 
ment was improved as they learned to make use of rope and 
ice-axe. Bivouacs in the open around a fire of brushwood 
were succeeded by shelter stones, then by rough shacks and 
finally by the modern hut. The difficulties faced by these 
expeditions and the recurrent threat of objective dangers 
gave them that adventurous character which an appetite 
for risk and violent physical exercise demands. 

Clearly, Alpine mountaineering developed mainly because 
climbing brought within reach of Europeans an opportunity 
to measure their strength and their courage in adventures 
whose cost was modest both in time and money. The scale 
of the Alps and their structure brought them within the 

( H) 
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compass of what a man can do between sunrise and sunset. 
That is to say, most of the high peaks can be climbed from 
a bivouac or a hut during a single day and a descent made 
to the valley by evening. This contributed to their popu 
larity, but it also meant an increasing invasion of the moun 
tains and as time went on the already known routes lost 
their adventurous value. Then began the second phase of 
Alpine climbing. In order to conserve the pioneering spirit 
of the early days, the love of adventure, of exploration and 
of danger, it became necessary to abandon the known routes 
and make new ways up mountains which had already been 
conquered, or else to make a first ascent of some secondary 
but more difficult peak. The playground was both con 
tracting and expanding at the same time. In order to, retain 
to the full the essence of the game it was necessary to 
modify the rules. Thus, climbing with guides gave pkce to 
guideless climbing. Instead of ^ routes following long but 
safe ridges, ice gullies were chosen, more direct but also 
more exposed, or else great rock faces on which the art 
of rock climbing was gradually perfected. The climbers 
equipment was also developed, crampons appeared and 
complicated techniques of rope manoeuvring began to be 
worked out. All this shocked the early climbers who clung 
to the simple antique methods. But evolution was rapid and 
already the third epoch in the history of mountaineering was 
on the way. But always the spirit remained the same how 
ever different the objectives and methods might become. 
The modem climber is still urged on by the passion to make 
his own route - to plan and achieve it. 

Today, the classic climbs and the great routes as well as 
many of the most difficult of the secondary peaks are done 
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several times during a season. The smallest pinnacle and 
every ridge of any importance has known its conqueror. 
Competition among the steadily increasing numbers of 
climbers whose training is being constantly improved makes 
for a mounting audacity of enterprise. It is no longer a case 
of finding the easiest route to the top of a mountain; men 
look for the most difficult route for its own sake. The use 
of new artificial methods such as pitons driven into cracks 
in the rock and furnished with karabiners through which 
a rope for belaying or for direct aid can be run has increased 
tenfold the climber s daring and enabled him to negotiate 
pitches which defy imagination. 

Finally, schools of climbing on small rock outcrops, 
formed for the purpose of training climbers who live far 
from the main mountain groups, have brought the technique 
of pure rock climbing to an extraordinary degree of virtu 
osity. They have enabled their adepts to make exceptionally 
brilliant climbs on the greatest rock routes where technical 
skill is the principal quality that a climber needs. But at the 
same time they have had the regrettable result of encourag 
ing among them an almost exclusive taste for athletic 
performances. 

But before reaching this stage, a number of mountaineers 
who looked back with nostalgia to the days when the High 
Alps were still unexplored had turned their attention to die 
mountain ranges of other continents -the Caucasus, the 
Himalaya, the Rockies. Strong in their experience gained 
in the Alps, Europeans won many successes after the 
beginning of the twentieth century and in particular after 
the first world war. The English were no longer the leading 
mountaineers, but their situation in India and the means 
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at their disposal enabled them to plan assaults upon the great 
Himalayan peaks, above all on the culminating summit of 
the range and of the world, Mount Everest. 

For many years the problem of Everest had appealed to 
the general public and passionately interested mountaineers. 
There cannot be a mountaineer worthy the name who has 
not dreamed of being the first to set foot on that inviolate 
summit. Its situation in a massif composed of giants of almost 
equal height, the difficulties and length of the approach to 
its base, the impossibility of pknning the best route before 
hand and, finally, the new problems set by physiological 
conditions at very high altitudes and in rarified air - all this 
put the conquest of Everest on a level with the greatest feats 
of exploration and discovery. And a special psychological 
element added further to its prestige. The supremacy of 
height which earned Everest the title of Roof of the World 
-a third pole, as it were -has given to its conquest an 
absolute value. While it is given to man to surpass himself 
indefinitely in most domains of his endeavour, Everest once 
conquered, no man can ever stand higher on the surface of 
the globe. Its ascent necessarily closes an era in mountaineer 
ing by putting an end to competition for records in height. 
The English no doubt deserved more than others to win this 
tremendous victory, one of the most significant in man s 
battle against the forces of nature. They discovered the 
ways of access to the mountain, made a considerable material 
effort in the organisation of a number of expeditions and 
accepted very severe sacrifices. Others can only regret that 
the governments of India and its associated states would not 
allow greater liberty of action for the attempts of foreign 
expeditions. Everest being denied to them, they concen- 
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trated their attacks on other Himalayan giants, mountains 
which gave pride of place to Everest in height but surpassed 
it in technical difficulty. Between the wars, German moun 
taineering reached an unbelievably high level of daring and 
technical skill and German mountaineers made attempts, 
fruitless in spite of a heavy sacrifice in human life, upon 
Kangchenjunga and Nanga Parbat. In America the sport 
was still young, yet American mountaineers reached a height 
of 27,559 feet on the flanks of the colossal K2, a remarkable 
and unexpected exploit. Finally, the French, having failed 
in 1936 on the Hidden-Peak, a failure which was to bear 
useful fruit, had the glory of conquering Annarpurna in 1 950, 
the first ascent of a summit of over 8,000 metres (26,047 feet). 

The conquest of Everest has given the Himalayan crown 
its brightest jewel, a jewel set almost before the design of 
the crown had been sketched out. It is not likely that it will 
break the cycle of further discovery, but it will certainly 
alter to some extent the conception of future expeditions. 
Just as the first ascent of Mont Blanc delivered Alpine moun 
taineering from an obsession about height records and forced 
mountaineers to choose objectives for the sake of their 
beauty and for a certain style in mountain climbing, so in 
future Himalayan climbers will seek out the most aestheti 
cally satisfying or the most difficult peaks without reference 
to a criterion of height. 

This attitude has broadened the outlook of climbers and 
favoured the development of a finer understanding of moun 
tain sport. It has been growing for some years among the 
explorers of a range of mountains which, though it cannot 
emulate the Himalaya in the importance of its objectives, 
yet surpasses them in length and in its astonishing diversity. 
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This range is the Cordillera of the Andes. While the 
Himalaya extend about 1,500 miles along roughly the 
same latitude, the Cordillera rises near the Caribbean Sea, 
10 north of the Equator, runs parallel to the Pacific coast 
forming an immense spine to the South American continent 
and finally sinks into the Antarctic Ocean near Tierra del 
Fuego. Along this stretch of nearly 4,500 miles there are 
vast variations of rainfall due to the west winds kden with 
moisture and to the east winds which are dry and scorching. 
These difference of temperature as much as height or struc 
ture determine the profound changes in the aspect of the 
mountains. Most of the Andean massifs, whether on the 
frontiers of Ecuador or Colombia, in Southern Peru or on 
the borders of Northern Argentine, Chile and Bolivia are 
formed of barren mountains often over 19,000 feet ftigh. 
There is no important glaciation and there are no great rock 
escarpments. But in the neighbourhood of the tenth parallel 
south a contrasting chain of mountains rises above the 
immense plain where the many branches of the Amazon 
begin their course. This is the Cordillera Blanca and it 
recalls the Alps in type of structure and glaciation, but on 
a grander scale. 

Leaving aside the high Central Andes and even Acon 
cagua, the culminating peak of the range, whose ascent, 
apart from the prestige of its height (23,081 feet) presents 
no interest other than that of a feat of endurance at high 
altitude, European expeditions have climbed several of 
the highest peaks of the Cordillera and have found them 
rewarding. Indeed, few other regions have proved so satis 
fying both aesthetically and from a mountaineering point 
of view. 
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The Cordillera rears its highest summits at about the lati 
tude of Buenos Aires and then shrinks rapidly to the south. 
As the South American continent gradually narrows the 
Andes lose both height and mass, but in the neighbourhood 
of Bariloche, a celebrated Argentine mountain resort, they 
again form a group of Alpine type with the massif of 
Tronador whose peaks are reflected in the lovely waters 
of Lake Nahuel Huapi. South of Bariloche, as far as the 
46th degree of latitude, there are few points on the chain 
higher than 6,500 feet. However, before finally sinking to 
the shore of the Straits of Magellan, the Cordillera seems to 
gather strength for a final upsurge and forms that strangest 
of mountain groups, the Patagonian Andes. 

Not many years ago only a few initiates were aware that 
the peaks of the Patagonian Andes presented problems of 
the utmost interest. 

For my part, I had retained from childhood g. vivid 
memory of Darwin s Voyage of the Beagle combined with 
Jules Verne s stories of the Magellan Archipelago. And a 
picture had formed in my mind of an astonishing mountain 
soaring up not far from Cape Horn and appearing through 
rents in the cloud-wrack like a vision from Edgar Allen Poe. 
This childhood memory had such compelling evocative 
power that during the whole of iny Alpine career, while 
gradually I built up my knowledge of the European massifs 
hoping always for the chance to extend it to Hitherto 
unknown regions, it was i\ot the already classified high 
mountains of the world that drew my dreams. These were 
still vague yet they invariably played round an image which 
belonged more to the subconscious than to the conscious 
mind. So, when a photograph of FitzRoy appeared a few 
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years ago in the French mountaineering journals, I recog 
nised my mountain, a mountain worthy of every effort and 
every sacrifice, and I began to think that one day I might 
attempt it. But various soundings taken in Alpine circles 
did not encourage me to translate wishes into plans. The 
great distance, the undervaluation of the peak s interest or, 
on the other hand its growing reputation for inaccessibility 
damped all enthusiasm. 

But one day in 1950, I found myself in Paris in Pierre 
AUain s little shop, that privileged resort of climbers which 
conceals behind its fa?ade of flourishing trade an alchemist s 
study or a conspirators 7 den. Here, the most extraordinary 
projects are born and elaborated. 

Did you know that the Rleausards 1 have designs on 
FitzRoy? Allain said to me. 

The matter was getting serious. 

The few facts gleaned about FitzRoy, its structure and 
the attempts which had already been made to climb it, gave 
reason to suppose that the difficulties were of an order 
which would present a new problem in the history of 
mountain conquest. 

All mountains hitherto climbed, as also the chief uncon- 
quered peaks of thcs great ranges of the world, appear to 
have a route to their summits. Difficulties on rock or ice 
may arise, there will be difficulties inherent in the altitude, 
the climate, the distance from a base, the complex nature of 
the approach, but there are no difficulties of pure climbing 
such as are met with on the routes made by modern rock 
climbers. FitzRoy appeared to be an exception. Clearly, it 

1 See page 22 
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was a first-class peak, if not by right of height at any rate 
by right of its unique situation at the heart of an exotic 
group of which it was the unrivalled monarch, by right too 
of the beauty of its shape and that of its satellites. It faced 
the climber with a challenge of flawless cliffs so steep and 
so high that any way up them must surely surpass the most 
severe Alpine climbs. FitzRoy seemed an invincible fortress. 

The first reconnaissances, made by expeditions insuffi 
ciently equipped and trained, had been pushed no further 
than the base of the mountain. But after 1937, Italians and 
Austrians, inured to the hardest rock ascents in the Alps, 
investigated the flanks of the colossus and reported that the 
rock-climbing difficulties were of a major order. It was 
proved therefore that an expedition employing solely 
classical 7 methods of climbing was doomed to failure. If 
FitzRoy was to be vanquished it would only be by a party 
relying on the technique of artificial 7 climbing such as is 
used in the training given at climbing schools or on excep 
tional pitches on the most difficult Alpine routes. 

Thus modern climbing, which seemed to have reached 
anjmpasse and to be settling down to a game played on too 
familiar ground, might find here its justification in an objec 
tive of the first rank which could be attained only by the 
iise of modern methods. Success would confer dignity on 
these methods and assure them an honourable place in Alpine 
history and tradition. 



The Bleausards, whose plans Allain had disclosed to me, 
form a group apart. They are young Parisians, members of 
the Club Alpin Frangais or the Grpupe de Haute Montagne, 
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and they have no training ground near their homes except 
the Fontainebleau Forest with its jumble of sandstone rocks. 
Their rivals, Italian and German as well as other French 
teams, all specialists in rock climbing of extreme severity, 
train on mountain districts of secondary importance. Here 
they push the search for difficulty to the limit, but the 
quality of the rock and the exposure of the routes entail 
risks which demand certain precautions. At Fontainebleau, 
however, the rocks are but a few yards high. Climbing here 
would soon have lost its attraction had the habitues con 
fined themselves to the normal type of pitch, but they too 
followed the general evolution of moderii rock climbing. 
And it was in fact the limitations of these little climbs, their 
shortness and the sense of security given by the sand carpets 
at their feet, which became the cause of an unrivalled 
technical progress. With nothing to fear from falls or 
treacherous rock, climbers attacked the smoothest faces and 
the most impossible overhangs, spending whole days on a 
single upward movement or balance problem. Thus they 
acquired an assurance and a technique which at Fontaine 
bleau might look like acrobatics but which enabled pitches 
on high mountains to be negotiated that would have defeated 
any other group of climbers. 

EL Paillon and P. Allain were founders of this group. 
ALLain got together a number of specially gifted young men, 
the best of -whom were kter to man the expedition to 
FitzRoy. 

The Fontainebleau rocks are not suitable for artificial 
climbing, so the climbers finish their training in the Saussois 
where the limestone cliffs, which rise high above a lovely 
bend of the Yonne, give plenty of scope for the most 
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complex manoeuvres with ropes and pitons. The value of 
this training was proved on the great rock peaks. During the 
summers between 1946 and 1951, with weather conditions 
in their favour, the Bleausards achieved with disconcerting 
ease the most famous rock-climbs at Chamonix and in the 
Dolomites. 

Few had better qualifications than these young men for 
the great adventure of FitzRoy. Moreover their predilec 
tion for camping, bivouacking at high altitudes, perfecting 
equipment and turning their hands to any odd job was a 
sure guarantee of their capacity to organise an expedition to 
a distant country efficiently and thoroughly. There could be 
only one reason for misgiving. The Bleawards had specialised 
too exclusively in rock climbing. They had little experience 
of the great mixed climbs where ice and snow and ice-glazed 
rocks alternate with pure rock climbing. Certainly, the 
major difficulties of FitzRoy would probably be on rock, 
but we knew too that its ice gullies might hold up ,a party 
or at any rate force it to waste precious time and that the 
sudden onset of bad weather, especially to be feared in that 
southern latitude, could in such insecure positions cut off all 
retreat. Moreover, the unequalled violence of the Pacific 
winds might make any advance impossible for several days. 

Our party ought therefore to include men accustomed 
to the toughest conditions that high mountains can impose 
and we welcomed the candidature of Lionel Terray. Lionel 
combined the Experience of a professional guide with the 
enthusiastic enterprise of an amateur, and he was endowed 
with amazing dynamic vigour. He was the man for a tight 
corner, for the most crushing task, for ceaseless battle 
against the unleashed elements. He had shown his mettle 
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on a number of dramatic ascents in the Alps and by the 
efficacy of the ungrateful work which he shouldered on 
Annapurna. He would make a valuable addition to the 
party. 



CHAPTER II 
* 

PLACES AND PRECURSORS 

THE TIP of South America forms a cape thrust out by 
"lands which lie lower and lower towards the south and are 
washed by the turbulent waters of three oceans. It is known 
as South Patagonia. Few regions of the world possess such 
marked characteristics and such extreme contrasts. 

On the Pacific slope, the coastal belt between the Cordil 
lera and the sea is only a few miles wide but it is fringed 
for nearly a thousand miles by an archipelago of astonishing 
density and complexity. This archipelago forms a labyrinth 
of islands, fjords and channels which sailors thread pro 
tected from the swell of the open sea. Continuous gales 
sweep these regions. The moist west winds cause such 
heavy precipitation and so much cloud that the winter 
snows never melt. Consequently, in a latitude which corre 
sponds to that of France, an immense continental glacier 
of Icelandic type has formed, a glacier whose cliffs merge 
with the sea in an enormous ice-floe. 

The physical and meteorological conditions of the Pacific 
slope are so severe that a crossing from the Argentine to the 
Pacific coast, a regular Polar expedition, was only effected 
in 1952. The archipelago is formed of barren islands, mere 
masses of rock or debris, mostly snow-covered and fre 
quented only by seals and sea birds. More to the south, 
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towards the Straits of Magellan and Tierra del Fuego, the 
climate becomes milder under the temperate influence of 
the Atlantic. Vegetation appears. Magellan beeches in their 
many varieties, the only trees that can withstand the fierce 
gusty winds, clothe the hillsides, spring up between the 
glaciers and string the shores of the fjords and channels with 
die dusky emerald of their perennial foliage. Enormous pieces 
of ice split off from the glaciers drift down the currents 
like icebergs and float past the green wooded shore. But the 
first human habitations appear only on the Atlantic slope. 
Chile, which controls both shores of the Straits of 
Magellan, possesses the western half of Tierra del Fuego 
and at the tip of the continent a territory of some tens of 
thousands of square miles which merges without any frontier 
line into Argentinian Patagonia. A desert of sea and ice 
stretching across ten degrees of latitude separates this 
country from the island of Chiloe, the last inhabited place 
off the mainland of Chile. The territory is linked with 
civilisation by the Argentine air routes. In the Fuegian 
archipelago there are a few hundred Indian fishermen, 
Yaghans and Alakaluf s, perhaps the most miserable of humau 
beings. But along the Straits of Magellan and at the head 
of the southern fjords where these penetrate inland to the 
Argentine steppe, a white population of over 30,000 has 
grown up. Steam navigation enormously increased the value 
of the Magellan passage. In 1843 Punta Arenas was founded 
on the north shore of the straits. It is the quasi-capital of 
South Patagonia, a free port and an international town and 
it contains two-thirds of the total population. Its wealth 
derives from wool and timber, from its port and from its 
aerodrome which is the terminus of Aerolinas Argentines, 
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The other Chilean settlements have far less importance. 
But their names recall the hopes and anxieties of the early 
explorers; Ushuaia on the Beagle channel, Port Natal on the 
Last Hope inlet whose sheltered waters reflect the cliffs and 
the glaciers of the Cerros Paine and Balmaceda. By a strange 
resemblance, Port Natal with its memories of gold-diggers, 
its forests, its green alps and lakes and glaciers, its barracks 
of wood and corrugated iron evokes the far northern end 
of the continent as it was more than half a century ago at 
the time of Dawson City and the Klondyke gold-rush. 
Already, the contrast between the climates of the two sea 
boards is apparent. On the west, the Antarctic holds sway 
to a latitude corresponding to that of Florence. On the east, 
immediately beyond the Straits of Magellan, the territory 
of Santa Cruz, a province of the Argentine, assumes the 
character of a torrid steppe. 

Stretching along the Andes like a necklace there is a 
wonderful string of lakes, five or six times larger than the 
big Alpine lakes, which penetrate like fjords deep into the 
mountain masses and lie astride watersheds barely 600 feet 
high, thus receiving the drainage not only from the high 
mountain glaciers but also from the continental glacier 
which overflows across the divide. The whole system 
strangely recalls the inlets of the Pacific coast. The fresh 
water lakes often seem continuations on the Atlantic side 
of the western sea fjords and channels. The illusion is 
increased by the deep gashes in the watershed and by valleys 
which prolong the lake-filled hollows eastwards across the 
plateau. But once beyond the foothills of the Cordillera 
there is nothing. Even the west winds, violent though they 
still are, have lost their moisture and no longer recall the 
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glacier regions. The feeble annual rainfall, only some ten 
inches at Santa Cruz, the porous nature of the soil, the 
baking sun have made the Patagonian plateau, by contrast 
with the Pampas, a desert bush. 

The plateau is formed of red and grey sandstone and a 
mottled clay broken up by astonishing intrusions of basalt. 
It runs down in a gentle slope towards the Atlantic sea 
board where it dies away in a coastline of low cliffs 
ceaselessly eroded by the waves. It is covered with a layer 
of shifting pebbles carried from the alluvial terraces flanking 
the shallow valleys of the great rivers which have their 
source in the Cordillera. The profusion of these pebbles, 
particularly in the dryest coastal zone where the wind whips 
them from their beds of silt, is a constant surprise and one 
is tempted to assume that they must have a marine origin. 
Interspersed with black calafate and resinous bushes, a golden 
grass (coir on) growing in compact tufts pushes through 
among the pebbles and gives grazing for the flocks of sheep 
which are the sole economic resource of Patagonia. 

Sometimes the plateau drops level with a river and then 
irrigation is possible and windbreaks of poplar and ash 
flourish in this southern replica of the shingly sterile lands 
of the Rhone delta. They shelter the arable and grass land 
of some rich estancia. Only these riverside oases created by 
man break the monotony of the steppe. The most attractive 
districts of Patagonia and the most easily developed lie in an 
intermediate zone between the coast of Chile with its heavy 
snow and rainfall and the semi-desert region of the Atlantic 
pkteau. Here there is a wide depression stretching between 
the main chain of the Cordillera and the edge of the Pata 
gonian plateau. It is a temperate region sheltered from the 
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west winds by the screen of mountains. Precipitation is still 
heavy, but it is low-lying and the spring sun soon melts 
winter snows. A varied flora and fauna flourish, adding 
charm to the lakes and mountains, so that for more than 
half a century pioneers have made a home there. These 
settlers, most of them natives of Scandinavia, found a 
climate and a type of country resembling their own land, 
but they found too the isolation and the exotic tang which 
satisfied their taste for adventure. 

The Argentine Government became aware of the beauty 
and interest of the region through the reports of explorers 
and of the Frontier Commission which was engaged some 
fifty years ago in fixing the Argentino-Chilean boundaries. 
And it was decided to found nature reserves, national parks 
on the lines of those which protect the tropical forest in the 
district of the Iguasu Falls. In this way the Nahuel Huapi 
Park was created round the settlement of Bariloche and also 
the Alerces Park and the Glacier Park at the approaches to 
FitzRoy. These parks are simply official demarcations with 
no administrative organisation, but they certainly add an 
unexpected note to the characteristics, already remarkable, 
of the Patagonian Andes -a country at once welcoming 
and hostile, almost a desert and yet modernised by up-to- 
date colonisation, whose mountains, in spite of many ex 
peditions and detailed description, still offer virgin summits 
to the eager climber. 



During the passage of geological time, intrusions of diorite, 
that indestructible Andean rock, pushed the pyramid of 
FitzRoy up through the more ancient rocks, and the hard 
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core of the spire has remained intact while the outer cover 
ings have crumbled around its base. Passing centuries have 
changed the face of the earth and transformed its mantle of 
vegetation, but the magic mountain still looks as it did to 
the first men who sighted it. They would be Patagonian 
Tehuelches no doubt, whose last descendants have gathered 
round Lake Cardid, isolated in the midst of die Patagonian 
plateau. 

Deceived by the plumes of mist which always cling to 
its crest, the Indians took it for one of the many volcanoes 
they had seen in their long emigration to the south. They 
called it Chalten and this is still its official name in Chile. 
Incidentally, on this subject of names, one can only regret 
the inconsequence and die desire to flatter which have led 
to the abandonment of traditional local names, often apt and 
full of poetry, for the fashion of calling a great mountain 
after some important personage, highly meritorious no 
doubt, but whose contribution to the actual conquest of the 
mountain has been infinitesimal. Defying officialdom, what 
mountain lover would not prefer to call the highest point 
of the world Goddess Mother of the snow ? 

Antonio Viedma was the first white man to see Chalten 
and describe it. He was sent on a mission by the Spanish 
Government and founded the post of San Julian to the 
north of Santa Cruz. He followed illustrious predecessors; 
Magellan who sailed into the estuary of the Santa Cruz river 
in 1520, Drake, Sarmiento de Gamboa and the missionary 
Jose Cardiel, all explorers of Patagonia and the Magellan 
archipelago. In 1782, guided by Indians, Viedma set out 
south-westwards. Following the River Chalia he^ reached 
the great kke which today bears his name. He skirted* its 
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northern shore and penetrated sufficiently near the Cordil 
lera to give the following description from which FitzRoy 
and its principal satellite the Cerro Torre are recognisable : 
Beyond the head of this bay there are two rocks in the 
form of two towersj they are bare of snow, one is higher 
than the other and their sharp cones dominate all the other 
mountains. The Indians call them Chalten. Rivers in spate, 
swollen by the melting snows, forced Viedma to beat a 
hasty retreat. 

Exploration was then interrupted by the Napoleonic 
wars and the wars for Spanish American independence. It 
was taken up again by the English in 1826 when two ships, 
the Beagle and the Adventure were sent to Tierra del Fuego 
under the command of Captain Parkes King; and then 
between 1830 and 1836 came the expeditions of the cele 
brated Captain FitzRoy with whom Darwin sailed in 183 1. 
After having studied the hydrography of the Magellan 
channels, they began in 1831 the exploration of tite Santa 
Cruz river. This great river, fed by Lakes Viedma an&lt;4 
Argentine, carries to the sea the drainage of the principal 
ranges of the Patagonian Andes and also of that part of the 
Continental glacier which overflows into these lakes. Fitz 
Roy, Darwin and their men embarked in three whalers and 
forced their way upstream for nearly 180 miles, but failed 
to reach Lake Argentine. It must have been in the neigh 
bourhood of its head and through the gap of its outlet, 
the River Leona, that Darwin had the view of the peak 
described in his memoirs. 

In more recent times, Francisco Moreno, a distinguished 
Argentine geographer, made a more serious contribution to 
the kfaowledge of Patagonia and its mountains. He was on 
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the mission sent to settle the awkward question of the 
frontier line between Argentine and Chile. Using rowing 
boats, he succeeded in getting up the Santa Cruz river as 
far as Lake Argentino. Bad weather prevented him from 
exploring either the southern arm of the kke which goes 
deep into the mountains or its northern shore. He continued 
his exploration on horseback guided by Tuelche tribesmen 
and, following a valley to the east of Lake Viedma, reached 
another noble kke which he named Lake San Martin. 
Returning southwards, he touched Lake Viedma after 
having followed the straight valley which lies directly 
beneath the imposing tower of FitzRoy, He named several 
peaks, and in particular FitzRoy in memory of the captain 
of the Beagle. On the way back, the swift waters of the 
Santa Cruz river carried him down in twenty-four hours 
over a distance which had taken a month of arduous effort 
upstream. 

A considerable number of scientific expeditions was sent 
to the Patagonian Andes during the last years of the nine 
teenth century and the first decade of the twentieth. Two 
of the most important, in 1899 and 1902, were led by 
Rodolf o Hauthal who was charged with an official mission 
to study the geology and glaciation of the massifs. Hauthal 
recognised the diorite formation of Chalten and so exploded 
the legend of a volcano. 

The mountaineering history of FitzRoy really begins in 
1916 with the expedition sponsored by the German Scien 
tific Society of Buenos Aires. Its members, Witte, Kufan 
and Kolliker explored the valley of the River Tunel which 
flows into the northern arm of Lake Viedma after draining 
the southern spurs of FitzRoy. They succeeded in climbing 
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a secondary peak, the Cerro Huemul (8,850 feet) after 
having reconnoitred the great Continental Ice-cap. But it 
was between 1930 and 1935 that the decisive reconnaissances 
for the conquest of FitzRoy were made. 

Since 1875, Salesian missionaries of the Order founded at 
Turin by St John Bosco had settled in Patagonia. Their 
evangelical spirit and ardent faith had driven them to these 
distant disinherited regions. Today they run five or six 
flourishing institutions devoted to children s education. 
Mountains were in their blood and it was this perhaps which 
disposed them to feel the magnetic attraction of the Pata- 
gonian Andes. Their founder, St John Bosco, had become 
famous during the period when the question of the Argen 
tine-Chile boundary was boiling up and arousing strong 
feeling. By a happy intuition (his followers said miraci4ous ) 
he had realised the mistake made by early geographers and 
perpetuated by the diplomats. These believed that the con 
tinental watershed, divortium aquarum, coincided with the 
main axis of the Cordillera, whereas in fact the parting of 
the waters is very irregular. Most of the big lakes drain into 
the Atlantic but some of them drain into the Pacific and in 
several zones the watershed remains indeterminate. 

One of these Salesians, Fr Agostini, devoted several 
summers to the exploration of the most southerly region 
of the Cordillera between the Last Hope inlet and Lake 
Pueyrredon-Cochrane to the north. He was a geographer 
rather than a climber and he sought out vantage points from 
which to make his various observation? rather than difficult 
peaks. He had the services of professional Alpine guides, 
men fully equal - as they had always shown themselves to 
be on expeditions in foreign ranges - to whatever tasks they 
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had to perform, whether these consisted in coping with 
difficulties of climate or terrain. In the summer of 1930-31, 
accompanied by Everisto Croux and Leon Bron, he explored 
the deepest creeks of Lake Argentine as well as the adjacent 
portion of the Continental Glacier called here the Upsala 
Glacier. In 1931-32 with Mario Derriard he explored the 
glaciers and massifs lying to the west of Lake Viedma. 
Finally, in 1935, he devoted the season to a study of the 
FitzRoy massif itself. His guides on this occasion were Louis 
Carrel and Joseph Pellissier, also from Courmayeur. He 
climbed the foothills to the east of FitzRoy, penetrated up 
the valleys of the rivers descending from the north and 
west of the peak and even climbed the first important hump 
on its north-east ridge. In aspect and difficulty this point 
resembles the Petite Aiguille Verte in the Mont Blanc 
massif. It was christened the Cerro Electrico. 

These reconnaissances represented only a minor part of 
Fr Agostini s explorations in the Patagonian Andes on a 
front of more than 250 miles of latitude. His collected 
observations form an important book illustrated by mag 
nificent photographs which has helped to make the regions 
known in Alpine circles and awakened many envious feel 
ings in the hearts of climbers. Thus it was that in 1937 an 
Italian expedition arrived, organised and led by Count Aldo 
Bonacossa who was already familiar with the Andes since 
he had wandered among them in the region of Bariloche. 

At last FitzRoy had worthy assailants. Fr Agostini s 
guides were first-rate, but they belonged to the generation 
of classical climbers. Undoubtedly they could have reached 
the highest point later attained by Bonacossa s party, but 
they would have done it in vain, only to be defeated by the 
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technical problem of the final spire. Bonacossa was fascinated 
by this problem and the fact that he even envisaged its 
solution is proof of the brilliance of his party. The men 
who composed it, Ettore Castiglione, G. B. Gilberti and 
Leo Dubosc had already distinguished themselves in the 
Alps on climbs of the first order. They attacked the moun 
tain on its eastern side where successive steps supported 
easily accessible glaciers and allowed considerable height to 
be gained without difficulty. On this side too there was 
relative shelter from the west winds. The Italians reached 
the saddle-like ridge which joins the final spire of FitzRoy 
to a large satellite aiguille flanking it to the south. From 
the saddle they examined the south face with discouraging 
results. There appeared to be no flaw in the rampart of 
smooth slabs which formed the final defences of the peak 
and there was an evident danger of stonefalls. So they threw 
in their hand and climbed for consolation a fine snow and 
ice peak on the frontier ridge, the Cerro Doblado (9,317 
feet) - this in spite of the onset of bad weather. 

Ten years elapsed before the challenge was taken up 
again. The hero of this new period was Hans Zechner, an 
Austrian settled in the Argentine. He had the benefit of 
experience gained both in the Alps and the Cordillera. In 
1947 he made a reconnaissance of the approaches to the 
mountain, so enabling time to be saved on future expedi 
tions. He came back at the beginning of 1948 with Mario 
Bertoni and Gianolini. Profiting by the experience of the 
Italians, Zechner hoped to get to the mountain more con 
veniently on the west side. But on this side the approach 
route, unlike that on the east side, does not allow of any 
important gain of height. It follows a valley, then an almost 
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level glacier combe. Climbing begins at a height of approxi 
mately 3,300 feet. Moreover, the mountain here is extremely 
complex; secondary spurs mask the summit and it would 
have been impossible without numerous and hazardous trials 
to find whether any route chosen in advance was really the 
best. In spite of this, Zechner, setting out from a base on 
the glacier, made a first attempt by a couloir on the south 
west. He had to retreat after seven hours of effort owing 
to the risk of falling stones. Jwo days later he attacked 
again by a series of snow-covered terraces between the base 
of the main summit and the lower buttresses of its great 
northern ridge. The height of the steps between these 
terraces made a new and impregnable obstacle. In order to 
study the mountain more effectively, Zechner then went 
back up the glacier to the col looking northwards over the 
basin of the River Electrico. From this col, FitzRoy, almost 
hidden by secondary ridges bristling with formidable 
aiguilles, presented a new and even more hostile aspect. 
Zechner then made a third reconnaissance from the Electrico 
side, an attempt that one can scarcely call a direct attack on 
FitzRoy on account of the profusion of intervening aiguilles. 
Undeterred, he came back in 1949 with a still stronger 
party. This time his companions were Dangl, Matzi and 
Lanchsner. Before resuming his endeavours on the west 
side, he investigated at close quarters the route tried by 
Count Bonacossa. He came to the glacier lying at the foot 
of the cliffs which buttress the saddle and estimated that it 
would take a day s strenuous work to reach the latter. At 
the same time he confirmed, rather rashly perhaps in view 
of the distance, the opinion of the Italians in regard to the 
inaccessibility of the final spire. He then returned to the 
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other side of FitzRoy and from the camp he had established 
the previous year he made two unsuccessful attempts, one 
in the direction of the north spur following a ridge which 
he called the Mannequin s Crest, the other by means of a 
wide couloir of smooth slabs mostly set like roof tiles and 
which collected the stone-falls of a vast amphitheatre. 

Before leaving the mountain, Zechner was anxious to 
settle the last hope one way or the other by examining from 
a high vantage point the north face whose detail was so 
difficult to guess at from below. Consequently, he climbed 
a peak situated beyond the glacier basin, the Cerro Pollone 
(9,186 feet). The entire north face of FitzRoy was visible. 
The couloir which seams it and on which all the hopes of 
the expedition had been fixed was seen to be a vertical gash 
some 6,000-7,000 feet in height. Illusions were dispelled. A 
few days later, Matzi in company with an engineer, L. 
Sabatti, who was passing through the region with Dr Guth, 
made the first ascent of the Cerro Solo, an isolated peak 
standing clear of the range and overlooking the entrance 
to the FitzRoy valley. 

To these reconnaissances must be added the campaigns 
in the course of which Dr Guth carried out a photographic 
survey of the region and also the short visit of the mountain 
writer Saint-Loup who foresaw with great perspicacity the 
possibility and the methods that would be needed for 
victory. 

Thus there had been a really detailed general exploration 
of the whole region which had resulted in a series of photo 
graphs, in some excellent descriptions and in maps, rudimen 
tary but adequate for their purpose. Five peaks of secondary 
importance and relatively easy access had been climbed. A 
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number of useful reconnaissances had been carried out on 
the flanks of the main peak. Some had proved the hopeless 
ness of attempts from the west side, but one had shown that 
the ascent of the final spire could be reduced to a simple 
though formidable problem. This was the balance sheet at 
the time when the French began to plan the conquest of 
FitzRoy. 

Our information enabled us to distinguish two very 
different types of obstacle to the realisation of our project. 
The first consisted of various difficulties inherent in the 
organisation of the expedition and the methods of approach 
to the mountain, which could be foreseen in advance. The 
second was solely this redoubtable problem of the south 
face, a problem glimpsed but still unsolved. So it was that 
to conquer a few thousand vertical feet of rock concealed 
at the far side of the world a team of Frenchmen were to 
exert every effort and accept every sacrifice. 
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THE JOURNEY 

RENE FERLET, the General Secretary of the Club Alpin 
Frangais, was the obvious man to take charge of the organisa 
tion of the expedition. His task was by no means a simple one. 
We received invaluable help from the French Himalayan 
Committee, in particular from Lucien Devies and Maurice 
Herzog who were very experienced in these matters. To 
begin with, they helped us with the necessary negotiations 
at the Quai d Orsay and the Argentine and Chile Consulates. 
Then there were visas to see about and we had to get in 
touch with the cultural Attache of the French Embassy at 
Buenos Aires. Finally, they helped us to raise the funds to 
balance a budget which was causing us no little anxiety. 
Since the expedition was the result of private initiative, in 
principle, it should have been financed by contributions 
from its members. However, it soon became obvious that 
from this source we could not raise enough. Our funds were 
increased by support from the Federation Frangaise de la 
Montagne, the Club Alpin and the Groupe de Haute 
Montagne. And the expedition was officially recognised by 
the Direction Generale de la Jeunesse et des Sports. Finally, 
the Himalayan Committee provided sleeping bags, single 
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and double, high and low altitude tents and other well- 
tested and most useful equipment. 

Ferlet also made contacts with the press, both the dailies 
and the illustrated weeklies. By assigning any copyrights, 
we hoped to repay the money we had received in loans. 
And a number of firms agreed to give us equipment and 
foodstuffs free, or at least at a reduced price, by way of 
advertisement. I, personally, ordered a stock of medicines 
and dressings which in spite of ruthless selection and the fact 
that they were supposedly destined for hale and hearty men 
in the end filled a whole container. Surgical supplies mostly 
packed in two boxes, one for first aid and the other for 
fractures, were to be picked up at Buenos Aires. Since there 
was a surgeon with the expedition, the Insurance Companies 
agreed to cover us for reasonable premiums. 

All this precaution and preventive care somehow recalled 
the sterilising of swords before a duel to the death. And my 
companions concern to ensure that the expedition would 
balance its budget rather shocked my personal conception 
of sport and mountaineering. I should have liked a more 
generous and spontaneous spirit of personal dedication. I 
should have liked, as it were, to give our adversary the 
choice of weapons. I could not help thinking of the mad 
adventure of that visionary who went off by himself to the 
assault of Everest; or of the meteoric career of Winlder, 
the eighteen-year-old youth who, climbing alone, conquered 
the vertiginous Dolomite tower which bears his name and 
then a few years later was lost in an avalanche. But it is 
difficult to put over a point of view like this in an age which 
acclaims notoriety rather than honour and for which results 
count more than the means used to obtain them. Besides, at 
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this time I was distracted by worries which I feared up to 
the last minute would prevent me from going at all. 

For many weeks I had not been able to go near a moun 
tain, so to get a little training I asked one of our party, 
Jacques Poincenot, who was then free, to come with me on 
some training climbs. Jacques Poincenot s subsequent death 
on the approach march to FitzRoy shocked public opinion 
and focused attention on the expedition. Ought one to be 
revolted by the fascination exerted by such tragic happen 
ings, or is it on the contrary an unconscious homage to a 
man s free acceptance of death? Is it pity or a base craving 
for sensation that stirs the crowd looking on at the tragic 
fate of some noble victim? 

Poincenot was an astonishing person. His natural 
nonchalance concealed exceptional gifts which were the 
admiration and envy of his climbing, friends. When he 
climbed he gave an impression of floating up effortlessly 
and watching him one thought of those favoured children 
of the Muses, Rimbaud, Nijinski and Mozart. During the 
climbs we did together in the southern Cevennes, on the 
steep limestone rocks of the sunny valley where a Prince 
of Orange ended his days, on the rough granite of the 
Caroux, he confirmed bis reputation as the finest rock 
climber of his generation. 

Poincenot s fitness to lead a rope was never questioned 
any more than that of Terray or Ferlet. But incompati 
bilities of interest or temperament among some of the others 
forced us to revise the expedition s membership; our party 
was completed only a short time before we were due to 
leave by the inclusion of G. Strouve, the camera-man, who 
was introduced to us by his colleague Languepin, and of 
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Guido Magnone. Magnone was a convert to mountaineer 
ing from swimming, a man whose list of honours was still 
short but whose exceptional qualities, both physical and 
moral, were to bring him rapidly to the front rank. 

Our preparations were finished by the beginning of 
November 1951. It was time to leave if we were going to 
get the benefit before the end of December of the longest 
summer days of the southern hemisphere -also for the 
passage of the rivers before they were swollen with melted 
snow. For the sake of economy most of the party had to 
go by sea, embarking at le Havre on November 24th on the 
s.s. Lavoisier bound for Buenos Aires. All the equipment 
was sent by sea, personal kit packed in boxes, the rest in 
sacks or in hermetically sealed cylindrical waxed cardboard 
containers. Lionel Terray, my wife and myself, whose 
professions limited our leisure, would go by air. 

So, on the i5th of December we found ourselves at Orly 
Aerodrome lunching with a party of friends. We were 
already due to fly but our plane, a r&gt;c6 of Aerolinas Argen- 
tinas coming from Amsterdam and Frankfurt, was dekyed 
for some hours by heavy frost and fog. So there was time 
to see several of our club friends who had just arrived to 
see us off Marcel Ichac the cinema expert, Lucien Devies 
and Maurice Herzog. 

Don t let Lionel do anything rash/ Herzog said to me 
aside. 

I smiled. One might as well talk of harnessing the Arve. 

At last we were alone in a no-man s land between the 
French Customs .and the officials of the Argentine air-line. 
The night was streaked by the myriad lights of the airport 
as we made our way to the great silver fish that was to 
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swallow us. We passed from the freezing outside air into 
the soft luxurious atmosphere of a pullman. Before the air 
hostess could practise her pleasant tyrannies we had installed 
ourselves close to the best porthole. It was eight o clock. 
The plane taxied slowly down the runway, wheeled, and 
after an interminable minute of suspended animation we 
were airborne in a roar of engines and exhaust gas worthy 
of a jet. . . . 

At 12,30 am on December, ijth we landed at Pistarini, 
the airport of Buenos Aires. Long-drawn-out customs 
formalities gave us time to examine the airport whose 
importance was obvious even at night. It symbolised the 
youth of a nation looking towards the future and also &gt; the 
immensity of a land where other means of transport are 
already outmoded. The Argentine railway system is fairly 
dense in the province of Buenos Aires and the neighbouring 
provinces. Lines go deep into the northern territory, but 
to the south they are rare and run inland from the coast 
without connecting links. In the most southerly provinces 
therb are none. The network of modern roads surfaced with 
concrete, tarmac or setts is roughly equivalent. For the rest, 
roads are mere tracks running vaguely across the grit and 
gravel of the pianos or the sands of the pampas, rutted by 
lorries and high-powered American cars (more often than 
not pick-up waggons) which race along them at full speed 
in a cloud of dust. When he wants to be comfortable and 
for long journeys the Argentinian flies, either in his own 
plane or by one of the airlines. The number of private planes 
is very large. The aerodrome of Palermo to the north of 
Buenos Aires is reserved for them and is exceedingly busy. 
The sparse development of the land and the many stretches 
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of perfectly level ground have enabled hundreds of landing- 
grounds to be made and there is not a district or even a great 
estate without its aerodrome. 

It was a pleasure to see the faces of friends beyond the 
barrier. Lionel was taken into Buenos Aires by Frenchmen 
settled in the Argentine. Among them he found a one time 
monitor of the College des Praz at Chamonix, L, Depasse 
who would later join the expedition. My wife and I were 
taken in charge by the Soeurs Bleues de Castres who had 
honoured us with their friendship in France and who were 
to prove the best of hostesses in the Argentine. 

At the end of the morning, the sister chauffeur, driving 
with skill and decision, took ns from their house in the 
suburbs to the centre of Buenos Aires. Our friends were 
waiting at a hotel in Reconquista Street. With them were 
representatives of Argentine mountaineering. There was 
Hauthal, the President of the Ski and Mountaineering 
Federation, Fino who was thoroughly well up in everything 
to do with mountains and a most efficient adviser, Doctor 
Beromendi of Bariloche, a kindly and competent cicerone. 
And the big shy fellow whose eyes looked so bright in his 
sunburnt face was Lieutenant Francisco Ibafiez, more 
familiarly Paco, of the mountain troops. He was to be our 
liaison officer and he had come hot foot from Aconcagua. 
Near him was a pleasant-faced young man who looked at 
one keenly through a pair of thick spectacles. He was a 
fellow-countryman, the French Catalan L. Lliboutry. By 
profession a scientist, he was on a mission at Santiago in 
Chile, but he had also found his vocation as a climber in 
past days at Grenoble and the mountaineer in him would 
never surrender to the intellectual. 
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The Lavoisier docked on December ipth towards the 
middle of the morning. The French expedition did not 
pass unnoticed. The huge Ibafiez in a white uniform with 
three guns across his shoulder caused quite a sensation. Then 
came two non-stop days of receptions and conferences. 
First, on board the Lavoisier with the ships officers; then 
at midday a press conference at the French Embassy, a 
tower of Babel with its confusion of languages and ideas. 
But no matter; one of the reporters evinced a particular 
interest in our stock of mustard from Dijon. 

In the evening there was a cocktail party at the Embassy, 
a large and elegant crowd with Argentine mountaineering 
very worthily represented. Then there was a luncheon 
party at the French Club and various private receptions. It 
looked as if all our energies would be squandered in coping 
with these Capuan delights. 

We had, too, the good fortune of encouragement in the 
highest quarters. President Peron received the expedition 
at the Casa Rosada. His cordiality dissolved the stiffness of 
an official interview and he kept us with him beyond the 
scheduled time limit. For his height and weight, Juan Peron 
is a man of astonishing vivacity. He makes no secret of his 
interest in everything to do with mountains, not only from 
a general point of view - exploration, surveying, his moun 
tain troops, the organisation of the sport in the Andes -but 
also on his own account. He likes to remember the climbs 
he did in the Alps, the ascent of the Antelao near Cortina 
d Ampezzo and the seventeen-hour forced march which 
he made on skis carrying a ninety-pound sack when he was 
a colonel of mountain troops ! 

Climbers have such thick heads/ he said, laughing, that 
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they never become Presidents. I am the exception that 
proves the rule. 

In the vast and sumptuous room where he received us, 
unexpected curios seemed to symbolise his aspirations; a 
stuffed condor with outspread wings and souvenirs of the 
wars of Independence, drums and faded flags. 

And then what seemed ainiracle to Frenchmen accustomed 
to the interminable minutiae of administrative formalities 
was performed for our benefit. We mentioned the difficulty 
we were in about transporting all our material to the base of 
the mountain. The President smiled, pressed a button and 
made two telephone calls. A few minutes later, in addition 
to Senor Valenzuela, the Minister for Sports who had 
presented us, the Minister of War and the Minister of 
Transport were in the room, In a trice everything was 
arranged. Two army lorries would transport our two tons 
of baggage from the aerodrome at Santa Cruz to the road 
terminus. And a radio van, latest model, would remain at 
this point throughout the campaign to ensure transmission 
between the State Wireless 3.nd a field set operated by 
soldiers who, in addition, would make themselves useful at 
the lower camps. Taking leave of us - and by this time we 
were almost speechless - the President wished us good luck 
and promised us a great reception if we returned triumphant 
- and even if you are beaten . 

Friday, December 2i$t, 5 am. Today the last stage but one. 
One thousand two hundred miles by plane due south. The 
airline bus took the whole expediton, at last fully mustered, 
to the airport of Eceiza-Pistarini. Along the route a running 
fight between town and pampas seemed in progress to the 
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disadvantage of the former. As we neared the aerodrome, 
a few isolated blocks of buildings, seven or eight storeys 
high, jutted up from the plain. The red light of the dawn 
was reflected on the runway, the air was sharp, a sense 
of optimism prevailed. We were introduced to the crew 
of the 003 of the Buenos Aires-Punta Arenas line. Special 
and greatly valued privileges would be accorded us. We 
might use our cameras, we might go freely into the cock 
pit. Poincenot lost no time in making a conquest of the air 
hostess and Strouve no less usefully of the chief pilot. 

Flying at a low altitude, we skimmed a monotonous 
country, but its sameness did not prevent me from keeping 
continuous watch, so strong is the attraction of novelty and 
strangeness. The immense prairie of the pampas stretched 
away as it seemed to infinity beyond its hazy horizons. Now 
and then an estancia appeared surrounded by trees or a 
circular pond filled no doubt from a spring for there were 
no rivers to be seen . . . then a straight railway track with a 
toy train. 

At 8.40 we were flying over Bahia Blanca, the chief naval 
port of the Argentine, lying on an immense estuary, at low 
tide a labyrinth of sandbanks and water channels - every 
thing shimmering against the light in a violet haze. 

Further south the pampas began to look like a barren 
steppe speckled with rosy mother of pearl over the dried- 
out salinas, clear green round the wind-powered water- 
towers, and streaked with wavering lines which one could 
scarcely imagine to be roads. Contained by steep endlessly 
twisting banks the Colorado and Blanco rivers rolled in 
burly strength across the desert, charged with the opaque 
waters of the Cordillera. 
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And then the country changed. We were flying over the 
inlets strung out like beads between the bays of San Matias 
and San Jorge, the sea an intense Mediterranean blue 
spangled with light, lovely as the Cyclades at the dawn of 
time, the deserted shores sliding into the waves in crumbling 
cliffs of sand and gravel. 

At midday we landed at Trelew, a pretty little town on 
the River Chubut whose banks were richly cultivated. A 
flight of pelicans rose from the river. Further on the con 
tours sharpened, and near the coast in a country which 
reminded one of the Hoggar - but an industrialised Hoggar 
-we flew over the great petroleum installations of Com 
modore Rivadavia. Innumerable derricks bristled on the 
beaches and even in the ysea. But the airport at Puerto 
Deseado was the climax of desolation with its barrack-like 
buildings of corrugated iron. A young cadet who had come 
on board at Bahia Blanca in a grand white and scarlet and 
gold uniform with a dress sword at his side strolled along 
the runway looking paradoxical and bored. Albatrosses 
played in the gusts of our first west wind. Skirting the sandy 
coast at low altitude we caine on a great colony of pink 
flamingos in a creek. Delighted by our enthusiasm the pilot 
announced that he would show us something really exciting. 
Tie turned out to the open sea and skimming the wave 
crests ^almost brushed against the famous island of seals. 
Hundreds of them dived at our approach and a cloud of 
gulls flew off. 

At the San Julian stage, the captain suggested that he 
should pass over Santa Cruz without landing us and then, 
after depositing the other two passengers at the terminus of 
Rio Gallego, come back to Santa Cruz flying over FitzRoy 
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on the way. Permission was obtained by telephone and 
we took off from San Julian in great spirits. Rio Gallego 
is the most southerly airport of Continental Argentine 
and the seat of government for the province of Santa 
Cruz, whose total population of 25,000 seems lost in a 
territory not far short of 100,000 square miles. The town 
consists mostly of barrack-like buildings - military, adminis 
trative and commercial. It has little character. And for us 
attraction lay elsewhere, concealed behind a bank of black 
clouds to the south which betokened the Straits of Magellan 
and our journey *s end. The plane turned north-east, crossing 
the meanders of the River Coig. Clouds sailing before the 
wind from the Pacific were gathering over the Cordillera; as 
we approached it seemed as if invisible hands were plucking 
them into fleecy wisps. Through a gap to the left we saw 
quite clearly the Cerro Paine with its elegant Dolomitic 
sugar-loafs. Colours became colder and we saw our first 
snow lying above the green alps of the foothills. Flocks of 
frightened sheep scurried over the slopes. Under a lowering 
ceiling of cloud, the plane threaded up a narrow valley, 
scudded over a col and plunged into the immense amphi 
theatre which surrounds Lake Argentine. A sweeping turn 
and we alighted on the minute landing-ground of El 
Calafate. The, sky was still overcast but nonetheless, in that 
latitude and at that time of day, the light was dazzling. A 
hollow sheltered the estancia of Senor Correa Falchion who 
has been settled here for twenty-five years. He was in an 
anxious mood, for catastrophe seemed imminent! For several 
months seracs falling from the Cordon Moreno had been 
choking the Tempanos channel. Now it was blocked and 
the waters were accumulating. Army planes had tried to 
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break the dam by dropping bombs on it, but in vain. It 
would need an atomic bomb. What was going to happen? 
A few minutes later, we were crossing the eastern end of 
Lake Argentino to fly up the valley of the River Leone 
which takes the outflow of Lake Viedma to its neighbour 
lake. It was desolate, strewn with the debris of moraines. 
Then Lake Viedma appeared, hazily outlined, lying beneath 
a cloud ceiling at 4,000 feet like a vast sheet of polished 
pewter. FitzRoy was more than sixty miles away at the 
far end of this sheet of water and smothered in great banks 
of mist, but in our excitement we kept thinking that we had 
at least caught a glimpse of it. For more than an hour the 
plane described great circles above the lake which had a 
polar look with its desolate shores and icebergs like black 
floating hillocks looming out of the mist. And still the plane 
circled and climbed but codld make no headway westwards 
against the Pacific gale: 

9.15 pm alt. 1 1, 600 ft. The cloud ceiling above us has 
broken up but a fresh mass is forming to the west. Murky 
lights in these storm-clouds. 

* 9.30 alt. 16,400 ft. Temperature 68 Fahrenheit. Rub 
the rime desperately from my porthole but nothing 
appears, 

9.40 alt. 18,000 ft. The plane is vibrating dangerously. 
Alt. 19,000 ft. Blue sky above and clouds stretching away 
to infinity. Our ears are buzzing. The air hostess has gone 
to sleep. . . . 

We decided to call it a day and made off in a long sliding 
flight eastwards. It was a relief to see solid earth appearing 
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again. When we landed at Santa Cruz night had fallen. It 
was eleven o clock and we felt dazed. Two big cars skid 
ding on the gravelly road took us to the Colonial Hotel - a 
tavern and a bar was our only welcome on our return from 
Valhalla. Nothing had been made ready. Sandwiches, and 
then the oblivion of sleep. 
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CHAPTER IV 

* 

i 

THE APPROACH 

THE NAME Santa Cruz appears in large type in the most 
modest adas and consequently I had imagined an important- 
looking town and port. Actually, it is a large village of i ,200 
inhabitants set down on the plain between the vast estuary 
of the Santa Cruz river and the scree slopes of the meseta - 
not a garden, not a tree to brighten the countryside which 
surrounds it like an arena dotted here and there with thorny 
bushes. The village consists of pre-f abs and bungalows built 
of bad quality brick or corrugated iron standing in rows 
along wide pebbly tracks. A few tamarisk bushes and the 
Salesians Institute with its white rough-cast chapel give a 
touch of gaiety. Indeed, the village and its surroundings 
recall the shabbiest seaside places of the Bas-Languedoc. A 
network of electric cables carried on great poles down the 
centre of the roads reminds one of a Western . The last 
houses, mostly warehouses, fringe the shingle beach which 
drops steeply to the river. No sign of quay or wharf; ships 
anchor in the river and are loaded from barges. The lateen- 
sailed fishing boats are simply run aground on the beach. 

But this picture Ijtides the real importance of Santa Cruz 
as the commercial centre of Patagonia. From here, tens of 
thousands of bales of wool from the estancias are shipped 
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to Buenos Aires, to France and to England. In old days they 
were carried in huge-wheeled waggons each drawn by three 
yoke of oxen; today they are brought to Santa Cruz in fast 
American lorries. And Santa Cruz is also the shopping 
centre for the ranchers. Immediately on arriving we had 
contacted Sefior Font, one of the directors of the Patagonia 
Company, a subsidiary of the powerful Menendez Behety 
Company which controls most of the economic activity of 
the south and indeed is almost a state within the state. Sefior 
Font runs a store at Santa Cruz, a veritable indoor market 
where one can acquire anything from toys and foodstuffs 
to a diesel engine or a windmill, 

We had planned to complete our own provisioning from 
his warehouses. From France we had only brought selected 
foods which were both light in weight and highly priced. 
Ferlet and Depasse ordered whole cases of cabaja, a big 
oily fish from La Plata, sardines, corned beef, frankfurter 
sausages, canned and dried fruit, jam, sugar, honey, cake, 
salted biscuits (criolitas), sweet biscuits, tinned vegetables, 
cheeses, hams, enormous Bologna sausages, olive oil in cans. 
I was aghast at the mounting pile of stores. Lionel must have 
infected the party with his own remarkable appetite, or had 
he secretly decided to climb every peak in Patagonia? 

The army lorries having arrived from Rio Gallegos, we 
spent the morning of December 23rd in loading up the 
provisions bought in Santa Cruz and also the baggage and 
equipment which had arrived from Buenos Aires by cargo 
plane. Then we wandered about the town and its surround 
ings. In the Salesians chapel they were putting last touches 
to the Christmas crib and preparing for Midnight Mass - 
at mid-summer ! The Municipality had organised a dance 
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and the more social-minded members of the party were 
much intrigued. Meanwhile, my wife and I strolled along 
the shore and visited the cemetery where the white or sky 
blue cupolas of the mausoleums recalled Arab graveyards. 
The coffins stacked one above the other were left exposed 
to the gaze of visitors. Tombstones with na ive carvings had 
been put up to the memory of explorers who had perished 
at sea or in the Andes. We could not know that a comrade 
of our own would be lying there so soon. 

We found the expedition at the bathing pool in the fresh 
water of the estuary. Some penguins joined in the sport and 
rivalled us in virtuosity. We captured two of these innocent 
and over-trustful birds but they escaped the following 
night. They come from neighbouring islets where they live 
in colonies so numerous that the beds of guano produced 
by the droppings are sometimes three or four feet thick. 
The estuary is full of fish and we bought for next to nothing 
magnificent mackerel which considerably improved the 
table d hote at the Hotel Arturo which was based a little 
too exclusively on mutton. 

On Monday, December 24th, we finally got away. 
Having worked out the distance between Santa Cruz and 
the estancia nearest FitzRoy, which belonged to a Dane 
named Madsen, as approximately 240 miles, and having 
taken into account the very average speed of the lorries, the 
indolence of the drivers and the usual unforeseen delays, I 
had reckoned with undue optimism that we might celebrate 
Christmas at the road terminus if we left at 6 am. In fact 
we got there on the evening of January ind, and even then 
not without considerable assistance, as useful as it was 
unexpected. 
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Son cosas de Patagonia. I was ignorant of this saying, the 
excuse for the fatalism of a people for whom time is of no 
account and who believe also that time alone puts things to 
rights. But I was ignorant too that this same people keep 
alive a tradition of mutual help from the days when it was 
a question of life or death for each pioneer to come to the 
rescue of his neighbour. Thus even today they put them 
selves and their goods at the service of anyone in difficulties. 

By six o clock the sun had long been up. Our convoy 
consisted of two army Jorries and a small private motor- 
bus, a collectivo, which was simply the chassis of a large 
American car fitted more or less securely with a special 
body painted an aggressive blue. The Sub-Commissioner, 
Hector Botticini, civil and military administrator for Santa 
Cruz, drove up in his egg-yolk yellow jeep to see us off. 
Our camera-man insisted on filming and sketching the start. 
In the end we were an hour and a half behind schedule 
when we actually set off in the direction of a little ravine 
which would lead us on to the pkteau of the meseta. The 
lorries lagged behind from the beginning and we made a 
first halt to let them catch up. With the zeal of neophytes 
we all took photos of the historic scene. Two gigantic hares 
- maras - which we had first mistaken for antelopes, loped 
off without evincing much timidity. 

Our track, officially National Road No. 288, described 
a long curve to the south of the Santa Cruz river. It ran 
across the endlessly flat meseta and was scarcely distinguish 
able from the ground on either side where here and there 
a few tufts of coiron sprouted. Its natural bed of layers of 
pebbles must save a lot of road-work. Suddenly two wooden 
posts -la tranquera-ihe first of an endless series, appeared 
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on the road. On either hand fences led off into the distance, 
five or six strands of galvanised iron wire stretched between 
cedar posts. Patagonia, indeed the whole of the Argentine 
except the most inaccessible parts of the Andes, is simply 
one great enclosure after another, private estates of varying 
but always considerable size. The largest comprise more 
than two and a half million acres. Herds and flocks graze 
under natural conditions but are prevented by the fencing 
from straying from one estate to another. The gates con 
sist of a cattle-grid less than a yard long which allows 
vehicles to pass whilst it makes an effective obstacle for 
sheep and cattle. Nearer the mountains the gates were of 
normal design and caused us incessant delays. Passing across 
the vast expanses of these estates one felt that only the 
exhaustion of his stock of wire had limited the amount of 
land which each pioneer had enclosed. Today the state 
controls unoccupied land and prefers to rent rather than 
sell it. 

Sheep are not the only denizens of these enclosures; wild 
animals run there too on the best of terms with the flocks. 
Time and again we saw groups of nandus, a sort of younger 
brother to the African ostrich, making off in little clouds 
of dust. Guanacos, the llamas of the south, specially sought 
after for their fawn-coloured wool, filed graciously past 
us and sometimes we came upon the hairy armadillo, that 
strange mammal with the carapace of a tortoise. 

We picked up the valley of the Santa Cruz again and 
descended in long zigzags. It was an oasis of green. On the 
left bank, Piedrabuena spread out, a locality as important 
as Santa Cruz. We crossed to the left bank on a ferry. I felt 
I had seen it all before; the fine river swollen and stained 
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with melted snows, the countryside where the horizontal 
lines of the land and the low roofs were cut by cypresses 
and ash trees, the brilliant sky and overpowering sun, and 
the ferry boat grounded on the strand - we might have been 
in the Camargue. 

The chauffeur filled up our forty-gallon reserve drum 
of petrol and we climbed back to the meseta by a narrow 
shut-in gorge. The local highways official, delighted to 
find a series of hairpin bends under his jurisdiction, had 
endowed them with a danger sign. We were now finally 
leaving the Santa Cruz river behind us and making for the 
valley of the Chalk. For hours we drove across the slightly 
undulating plateau where the only prominent landmarks 
were two white cubes, the petrol station of Boile, a Pata- 
gonian outpost which we passed to our left. Towards mid 
day we reached the Chalia, a modest river coining down 
from the foothills and made to do a maximum of work for 
the estancia of San Julia. It spreads out over marshes or is 
trapped in irrigation channels. The Julia is the biggest ranch 
of the province, if not in the number of its sheep at any 
rate in land under cultivation. It belongs to the Behety 
Company, which uses it for an experimental station, both 
technical and financial. It is recognisable a long way off 
by the interminable rows of poplars and ash trees which 
cut across the entire horizon and give shelter for various 
flourishing crops. After the torrid desert it was delightful 
to find shade, greenery, flowers, the song of birds and the 
frank hospitality of the Italian overseer. It was shearing time 
and La Julia was full of activity. Once a year the sheep are 
rounded up and driven into the estancias by peons on horse 
back using whole packs of dogs, powerful animals descended 
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from collies. They are penned in corrals, then driven into 
the shearing rooms and finally dipped in baths of disinfectant 
and allowed to go free. We watched these various opera 
tions. The sheep are merinos and have enormously thick 
fleeces, some of them like great balls of wool. I thought of 
our sheep from the Cevennes, their fleeces crawling with 
parasites, soiled by long spells in sheep-folds and torn by 
thistles, and I admired the cleanliness of these merino fleeces 
which nevertheless can yield up to thirteen pounds of wool. 

The shearers, Chileans for the most part, come into Pata 
gonia for two or three months a year during the shearing 
season. At San Julia they use electric shears and each man 
can clip up to 1 50 sheep a day, making 60 centavos (about 
10 francs) a fleece. The big estancias have hydraulic presses 
and the wool is packed under pressure in bales of over 300 
pounds apiece which are bound with steel bands and can 
withstand all the hazards of transport. The dipping is done 
in narrow and fairly deep wooden channels filled with 
credsoted water* The sheep are plunged in and push along 
against each other to the exit. Peons armed with hooks stand 
by to prevent any from being drowned. 

By way of aperitif we were offered mate, prepared on 
the spot from the bitter herb pressed into a little gourd and 
water from a kettle kept constantly hot. After some hesita 
tion we passed round the flask and pipe and drank with 
pleasure. We lunched with the bailiff at a great farm table, 
where the peons ate too, in an atmosphere of much good 
humour and cordiality. During dessert we were given a 
whole repertory of Italian and Spanish songs. And then 
back to the road under a gruelling sun. The windows of the 
collective had jammed and inside it was suffocatingly hot. 
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My companions elected to go and roast in the open air 
on top of the piled baggage on the lorries. The convoy 
straggled; something seemed to have held up the lorries and 
the collective had to wait for them. Then a man, bare to the 
waist, appeared running along the track and we waited 
uneasily for his news. It turned out to be Lionel, scarlet- 
faced, who had been taken with a sudden urge for P.T. and 
slimming. The taciturn chauffeur of the collectwo unbent 
to the extent of announcing that no one travels in such heat. 
He began stopping incessantly to cool his tyres but refused 
to reduce their pressure. We gave great greetings to the 
rare vehicles that passed us. 

The sky was implacably clear and the country blue and 
gold. Mirages gave an illusion of rising ground. We kept on 
thinking that we could just make out the Cordillera. In the 
distance strange geometrical shapes, prisms or cylinders, 
soared up. They were intrusions of basalt which had burst 
through the alluvial cover. We reached the post of Laguna 
Grande, an utterly outlandish spot -shacks, a dried-out 
cistern, a wind-powered water tower; vultures we felt 
should have been brooding on this tower of silence. But 
there was a petrol station and inside a litde shop with cool 
beer and coloured lithographs representing the French 
Republic as the people s protectress. 

Driving always due west we outdistanced the lorries 
again. The horizon was slightly hazed. Snow or cloud? 
With powerful field-glasses trained through the wind 
screen, Lliboutry and I tried to decide. We were sure now 
that it was the Cordillera and for a moment we thought we 
had spotted FitzRoy, but no, all the summits seemed equal. 
Then to the right a litde undulating range came into view 
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with behind it a dark spire, but the spire was too low r it 
could not be our mountain, Suddenly, with my eyes glued 
to the glasses, I felt a shock of recognition. Between the 
two groups, but at a height revealing its sovereignty, I 
perceived a tiny gleaming triangle which could not be mist. 
It was the summit slope of FitzRoy shining against the light; 
a first - and perhaps die most precious - almost microscopic 
vision of the longed-for mountain. 

Soon after, we came down from the plateau to the banks 
of the Chalk by a short winding descent. The sun s rays 
slanting now brushed the gold of the coir on tuf ts. To the 
right, a cliff jutted out like a cape and from the scree at its 
base rose a great sandstone mushroom, the famous Piedra 
Qavada, which made us think of the Sidobre. It has given 
its name to the station near it, a welcoming place with the 
running water of the river, well-constructed stone buildings, 
gardens, a good inn, Lliboutry and I went to look at the 
overhangs of the Piedra which were certainly uhclimbable 
in town footgear. Fr Agostini s guides apparently climbed 
it by throwing a rope over the top. 

At seven o clock die convoy had reformed and we moved 
off again. Almost at once there came another halt at the 
military post of Tres Lagos at the junction of two valleys. 
Ibafiez got us through die controls with no trouble. The 
main road follows a cafi^n in the direction of Lake San 
Martin and we climbed a ravine to the left which cuts up on 
to the plateau by a bad twisty switchback road. We began 
to wonder if we should ever get to Punta del Lago in time 
to see Christmas in. The daylight was slowly fading. From 
die top of a Itde coi there appeared to the west the strange 
turquoise blue silhouette of the Cordon Mayano against a 
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rose-coloured sky. Gradually, all colour was blotted out. 
We were leaving the hilly* country behind and then sud 
denly the headlights beamed on a road-sign and lights shone 
through the gathering night; Punta del Lago at the eastern 
extremity of Lake Viedma. Long buildings formed a court 
yard and separate from these was a kind of summer-house 
in which we were given comfortable, almost elegant, rooms. 
A meal was waiting for us in the dining-room; lights, a 
white tablecloth, polished silver, sausage-meat and rissoles. 
Christmas Eve midnight supper, the universal feast of home 
and brotherhood, and this was ours for 195 1. In spite of our 
weariness we started a sing-song. In a room to one side there 
was a bar full of people from the neighbouring estancias, 
among them three colossse, placid and serious, wearing full 
wide breeches, boots of soft leather and grey sombreros. 
They were the three Halvorsen brothers, Scandinavians 
from the estancia of Rio Tunel, and they had come sixty 
miles on horseback to drink at Punta del Lago. Ibafiez asked 
them a number of questions. We were to see them often 
again, devoted and always silent. 

Tuesday, December 25th. Christmas, and it was daylight 
at three o clock in the morning! An admirable day, wind 
less and cloudless. I got up and wandered round to the back 
of the house, to be stopped in my tracks by the marvellous 
spectacle before me. A narrow beach of light grey pebbles, 
the immense lake like turquoise satin and, springing in a 
great arc from the lake s horizon into the azure sky, the 
Patagonian Andes mantled with snow. The distance is from 
60 to 90 miles, but in that pure atmosphere not a detail was 
blurred. Not one of these mountains is above 11,500 feet, 
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but they give a tremendous impression of height. The lake, 
it is true, lies only 800 feet above sea level. The massifs fall 
into three distinct groups and their individuality is striking. 
In the south-west ky the massif of the Paine where three 
giant obelisks of dolomite rock rose from immaculate snow- 
fields. Facing us, and seen beyond the length of the lake, 
stood the massif of the Cerros Moyano, Norte and Campana 
with the higher summits of the Cerros Murallon and 
Bextrand behind. What measure of comparison had we for 
these mountain groups? Perhaps they were comparable with 
the Oberland and Mont Blanc massifs of the Alps. At any 
rate in shape and &ze they belonged to at scale which we 
could appreciate and we picked out a Meije, a Jungfrau, a 
Soudi Ridge of the Aiguille Noire de Peteret. But before 
die view which spread to the north-west we were silent. The 
frozen cataract of the Hiero Continental fell towards Lake 
Viedma, forming a great trough which separated |the other 
groups from the massif of FitzRoy soaring up into a fullness 
of light. Some demi-urge planned those leaping fountains of 
lava and rock into which they have cooled. No words can 
reveal the mystery of their architecture. It seemed that a 
race of Titans rather than natural forces must have raised 
them. The escarpments of the Dolomites formed from the 
breaking up and erosion of vast plateaux, the Alpine aiguilles 
cresting high ridges or buttressing great peaks, what we 
know of the aiguilles of the Baltoro, splintered from the 
pressings of the Himsflayan giants none of these can com 
pare with FitzRoy and its satellites. At a distance of sixty 
miles perspective no longer had any effect and the summits 
kept time proportions; tlie low foothills merged mto 
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seemed to spring straight from the level of the kke. Here 
at last were the perfect mountains for a climber s paradise, 
cathedrals raised in a desert La Beauce, steeples with free 
soaring flanks whose vigorous forms swept up from their 
foundations with the elan usually reserved for summit 
spires. 

The Cerro Grande, a long ice-browed ridge with an 
8,ooo-foot wall covered with verglas, plunged down to Lake 
Viedma, opening the series of aiguilles which formed along 
the frontier ridge from the Cerro Torre to the Pier George 
a great portcullis combing the clouds from the Pacific, 
FitzRoy, a silver obelisk, dominated the enchanted fortress 
by its mass and height It crowned a parallel and equally 
jagged group lying to the east of the main chain which 
fornjs the watershed and from which it is separated by a 
gigantic gorge. Like so many others before us we were 
under the spell of its perfect proportions and its daring, 
which is incredible and yet in keeping with the entire scene. 
The magic mountain was here before our eyes, visible from 
the door of an inn, but no description could adequately 
convey its beauty. 

The road, worse than ever, took us westwards along the 
northern shore of the kke. To the right there was a series 
of litde valleys rising bit by bit, and facing us was the massif 
of FitzRoy growing larger with every turn of our wheels. 
We skirted stretches of marshy ground and saw several 
estancias along the route. One of them, with rows of modem 
buildings, resembled a village. This was the Viedma Primera 
estanda, the property of the M enendez Behety Company, 
which they told us carried 150,000 sheep. 
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We reached the little River Cangrejo (crayfish river) 
which comes down from the meseta. The collective managed 
to get across its narrow wooden bridge but the lorries, with 
a wider wheel-base, had to ford the rushing water. It was 
a good test for their four-wheel drives. Another hour of 
jolting road, a wide sweep and the track died out near a 
corrugated iron shed on the edge of the left bank of a 
powerful river. The third stage of our journey finished 
here, the goal was near, but the shorter the remaining stages 
the longer they took to cover. The stream was the Las 
Vueltas, and just then it was as swollen as the Isere in spate 
at its exit from Grenoble. It appeared that an exceptional 
heat-wave had prematurely melted the snows. The river 
drains the FitzRoy massif and also all the neighbouring 
mountains on their Atlantic side. Its name signifies its many 
meanders. We found ourselves at the mouth of a hundred- 
foot canon which the stream had worn in the alluvial beds 
which spread out in front of the first foothills of FitzRoy. 
The river then flows across a wide plain, with stretches of 
shingle where it has overflowed its banks, and forms a 
complicated delta before it enters the lake. 

There were two possible ways of reaching the right bank 
whence a track led to the neighbourhood of the Madsen 
estancia, twelve miles away; a swing bridge a mile and a 
half upstream but too light and too difficult of access, and 
a ferry from the point where we had halted. This enormous 
contraption was thoroughly dilapidated. It was aground 
far from the bank and it took all our concerted engineering 
efforts to get it afloat. Alas, it leaked from every plank and 
to prevent it sinking two of us were detailed to bail con 
tinuously. It worked on a very simple principle, using the 
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force of the current. The prow was attached to a pulley 
running on a steel cable stretched across the stream. Two 
smaller cables, more or less taut, held the ferry so that the 
force of the current propelled it across. Our baggage was 
taken over in three relays. Then Depasse returned to Santa 
Cruz in one of the lorries to bring up a further complement 
of material. A victim of cosas Patagonicas, he only got back 
to us five days later. 

It had been a hard day and we had no energy to prepare 
a proper meal or to pitch the tents on firm ground. We 
bivouacked on the shingle in the shelter of our baggage and 
risked being washed out by a rise in the river. In our soft 
eiderdown sleeping bags, a litde withdrawn, my wife and 
I lay side by &de staring up at the night sky where the 
Southern Cross was shining. 

Wednesday, December 26th. We were tempted to lie in 
but the sun got us up. The morning light sculptured Fitz- 
Roy and all our field-glasses were in action. The technicians 
were making sketches. There was a vague feeling of 
optimism. 

Tm not letting myself be impressed/ said Lionel. 

It s only Grade z/ added one of our specialists. 

At a distance of twenty-five miles there was a free for all 
choice of routes. I opted for a fine circular rarnp making 
an eisy route from the top of the spur to the summit slopes. 
LHboutry was triangulating several of the peaks and took 
a panoramic photograph. Little by little shadow crept over 
the south face. 

Well, Fm blessed/ said Strouve, "the sun s going anti 
clockwise. 7 

(&lt;*?&gt; 
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You re forgetting, answered Lliboutry. In the southern 
hemisphere it climbs into the north. 

We began to shift all the baggage away from the water 
on to a dusty strip of firm ground. But we had no idea what 
to do next. Curbing my impatience, I persuaded Ibafiez to 
come on a reconnaissance towards the Madsen estancia. 
Stowing some biscuits in our pockets and with what 
information we had, we set off along the track which 
climbed the river terrace at a gentle gradient. To the left, 
the forests of Magellan beeches like long stains of dark green 
appeared on the first spurs of FitzRoy. To the right beyond 
the river there were foothills of slatey schist twisted into 
extraordinary folds and pleats; the shale slopes were covered 
with a thick carpet of neneos, dwarf bushes with star-shaped 
leaves growing in rounded dark green clumps resembling 
gorse. Several intrusions emerged from the rounded ridges, 
one of them of black basalt as large as a Mont Aiguille. 
Wooden gates barred the path along the fiats. In a fold of 
ground we caught siglit of the red roof of the little La 
Quinta estancia. Bustards and nandus fled at our approach* 
In the shelter of a group of black calafates we found an 
abandoned camp; charred wood, broken wheels, the skele 
tons of horses. Ibaiiez, who was wearing new boots, began 
to kg behind and I went on to the edge of the terrace where 
a steep descent led to the narrow valley. Here, the river 
poured through a ftreach cut through a barrier of porphyry 
300 feet high. It was known as the Iron Gate and beyond 
it one divined a Promised Land, the FitzRoy National Park. 
A rickety swing/bridge spanned the river below the gate 
and led heaven knew where. The track passed along the 
western side and beyond the valley opened out, but I saw 
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no sign of any habitation. A few steps further on I came 
to the brink of a rapid stream flowing from the west out of 
a narrow gorge but here spreading out before its junction 
with the Las Vueltas. This no doubt was the Rio FitzRoy. 
With the help of a stick I tried to cross at a place where the 
current seemed to have slowed down, but it was still so 
strong that the slightest stumble would have been fatal and 
I came back to the bank. Then I remembered that the 
Madsen.estancia was on the left bank of the Las Vueltas 
and that even if I crossed the Rio FitzRoy I should still be 
held up on the wrong bank. So I turned about and came 
back to the swing bridge. Here I found Ibanez bathing his 
feet, which were painful: 

Coma estd, Paco? 

c Muy bien, no me espere? 

The rope bridges of the Himalaya are less intimidating 
than was this footbridge without any handrail, balanced 
above the river, between whose disjointed planks an icy 
draught whistled up. On the other bank, paths led up to a 
steep ravine in the cliff-side. I tried to find the best, ignorant 
as yet that sheep-tracks lead everywhere and nowhere. 
Through light undergrowth and over mossy ground or long 
slabs of pink sandstone giving easy foothold, I reached a 
level ridge dominating the Las Vueltas on the east. FitzRoy 
was shrouded in cloud, but to the south I could just make 
out die blue of Lake Viedma and to the west, in a line with 
the Rio FitzRoy, the summit snows of the Cerro Colo, exotic 
counterpart of the Barre des Ecrins. Nothing betrayed the 
neighbourhood of man. The impression of solitude was 
overwhelming. Framed by magnificent trees a little tarn 
came into view, The blue flash of a kingfisher traced a 
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pearly line across it. In a gkde a doe hare was playing with 
its leverets. I might have been the first man on earth, the 
Adam of this Paradise Regained, the prince of Snow- White s 
forest. A desperate desire took possession of me to fuse 
myself with this place and fix the present moment for 
eternity. At the same time I felt uneasy because time \f as 
passing and I was afraid of getting lost. At last, from a bluff, 
I caught sight of a red roof in the valley and signs of 
agriculture. I ran down a steep gully, pushing my way 
through masses of neneo - and bumped into a wire fence. 
The estancia comprised sheds and living quarters. The 
principal house, built of wood, corrugated iron and a kind 
of clay cement, was brightly coloured and looked like a 
single-floored Nordic chalet. On one side there were fine 
trees and on the other a flower garden. A big vegetable 
garden backed on to a wooded knoll which sheltered the 
estancia. On the little slatted gate of the garden there was 
an enamel plaque inscribed with the motto: 

Pensar alto - Sentir hondo - Hablar claro 
High thinking - deep feeling - straight speaking 

which revealed the earnest spirit of the patriarch who was 
master here. A big fellow appeared, red-haired and still 
young; no doubt Madsen s son. Conversation was difficult, 
bnt happily Ibanez soon arrived* Madsen senior was ill and 
did not appear. He had not received the telegram from Fino 
annonndng our arrival and so had reserved for the Guth 
Expedition the horses on which we were relying. We drank 
new mflfc which seemed to percolate into every fibre of our 
bodies and wash away fatigue. Thee, having been given 
some directions, we skirted die left bank of the Las Vueltas 
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along the base of fine vertical cliffs, climbed^ the eastern 
rocks of the Iron Gate and dropped down to the bridge. 
Before returning to camp, we made a long detour to the 
west over marshy ground to the little San Jose estancia 
where Ibanez hoped we might be able to hire horses. But 
San Jose was deserted; in a miserable dirty hut some half- 
caste Tehuelches were eating a sad-looking stew. Despite 
hunger and the fear of offending them, we refused to join 
them. At nine o clock, from the opening of a winding cut 
ting, we caught the welcome sight of our tents, all pitched. 
Lionel had shot a hare and was more than proud of his first 
hunting. Roasted over a clear fire of brushwood the fresh 
meat, though a bit tough, enormously improved a supper 
based on tins. 

Lliboutry returned from the Rio Tunel estancia with 
good news. The Halvorsens would lend us horses. 

All night it was windy and dust got into the tents. 

Thursday, December 2jih. The west wind brought cloud 
which swathed the mountains and it was colder. We im 
proved the amenities of our camp against a prolonged stay, 
liopel was restless and decided on a reconnaissance with 
Poincenot, but their loads betrayed them - with their climb 
ing gear, bivouac equipment and masses of food, it looked 
piore like a Commando raid. Ferlet was sceptical and made 
no comment; rny opinion, with the information we had 
received the previous evening, counted for nothing. Besides, 
I was not present when they set off. Since my wife would 
be leaving us almost at once, 1 had wanted to show her the 
Madsen estancia, We got there at the end of the afternoon, 
taking the easiest route. Tired but happy, she too had fallen 
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under the Inexpressible charm of this country, strange and 
eternally young. The profusion of birds and their tameness 
and beauty delighted her. 

Andreas Madsen is today a well-known figure and if not 
wealthy (he has left the best pastures to others) at least firmly 
established. But the comfort of his little house, equipped as 
a meteorological post for the National Park and as a radio 
receiving and transmitting station, his reputation as writer 
and rural philosopher - he has had poems published in 
English, an autobiography and recently an account of his 
big-game hunting for pumas -t make one forget his true 
vocation, that of a solitary pioneer on the outposts of 
civilisation. 

Perhaps it was the presence of a lady which caused 
Madsen to appear this time without delay. He smiled under 
his long Celtic moustaches and his light eyes twinkled 
mischievously. Frenchmen coming to FitzRoy-the idea 
seemed to amuse him. I tried to explain our chances of 
success in the light of the new developments in moun 
taineering technique. But he had seen so many others, sons 
of hard-bitten tough races, come full of confidence and 
leave crestf alien., One thing seemed to please him and at the 
same time make him uneasy; my enthusiasm for his moun 
tain and the tale of my childhood dream now become a 
grown man s passion. Supposing the same passion possessed 
ail these Frenchmen. . . . 

TItzRoy will be climbed some day; that s certain. Man 
never accepts def eat. Where there s a will there s a way. 
Wouldn t you Hke to know its conquerors, you who know 
all Its history? 7 

He shook his head gently. Moral and technical argu- 
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ments could not move him. We might overcome those sheer 
walls, that terrific wind, the stonef alls, but could we break 
the spell of the mountain? There was one thing in the world 
which God had reserved in order to say to man: "Here I 
will break your pride, you shall go no further. 5 And that 
was FitzRoy - the wall of light at the end of the terrestrial 
valley, the frontier of infinity and of those untamed lands 
of which Madsen had dreamed in his childhood and which 
he had found at last at his journey s end. 

We won his confidence and he began to tell us about his 
life, his miserable childhood in the service of Jutland peasants, 
his love of reading, the call of adventure which had led him 
to slip away on a little Baltic sailing-ship. At twenty he 
finished his career as a sailor at Buenos Aires where he got 
an engagement with the expedition sent to delimit the 
frontiers. Then he met an adventurer in the employ of the 
Hagenbeck menagerie who persuaded him to go with him 
to the foot of FitzRoy and then left him for six months in 
a terrifying solitude, battling against the southern winter 
in a hut made of branches, fighting down hunger. He had 
a fall from his horse, broke an arm and had to hunt holding 
his rifle in one hand. Little by little conditions improved 
and kter he came back to Europe to find the girl who had 
been waiting for him for fourteen years and who was to 
give him four children. Then came die tragic death of two 
of his sons and of his wife, buried now in the little cemetery 
behind die faoose under brilliant flowers and tombstones 
carved by himself from the granite of FitzRoy. 

Madsen is proud of his achievement, in particular of his 
plantations wiiose success gives a rich promise for die f utore 
aff oresfcatkm of die region, There were firs, larches, Austrian 
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pines, sequoias, maples - not as yet very numerous but all 
growing vigorously. Further off, he had little meadows and 
fields of corn in the shelter of quickset hedges. The house 
was surrounded by a garden of European flowers with 
narrow paths bordered with bottle ends. The interior of the 
iiouse was lit by a soft greenish light that filtered through 
blue and white check curtains. There was varnished wood 
work and a stove in the living-room. Madsen s own room 
was a mixture of an Alpine chalet and the ward-room of a 
sailing ship. His library was astonishing in its size and quality. 
The room was crammed with souvenirs and an assortment 
of all kinds of instruments. A charmingly naive picture 
depicted FitzRoy. Sitting on an old couch, we were 
reminded, with some emotion, of Armand Charlet s chalet 
at Argentiere at the foot of the Aiguille Verte. 

At the evening meal, Madsen presided like a patriarch 
with his son on one hand and his daughter on the other; the 
daughter, a magnificent Nordic type, was married to a park 
guard on Lake Argentino, The peons were at the further 
end of the table. All the produce of the estancia, of the 
forest and the river was served in our honour. At dessert, 
Madsen, who cannot speak a word of French, sang the 
M&rseill&ise and to our amazement the chorus was taken up 
by the entire table. 

The door of our room in a neighbouring building kept 
banging all night, buffeted by the wind. The floor was of 
beaten eartih, but we slept on a heap of furs without price. 

FrMay, December 28th. We left our hosts at nine o clock 
after a very European breakfast, After crossing the bridge 
and rejoining the track, I decided to go and look for 
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Poincenot and Terray. My wife went back by the direct 
route to camp. Knowing that they could not cross the Rio 
FitzRoy I thought there was a good chance of finding them 
if I made my way up its right bank. Leaving my sack and 
wearing espadrilles, I thought that I should soon be able to 
make up time and would get back before nightfall. As I 
came in sight of the ford over the Rio FitzRoy, I noticed 
a man coming down the left bank and to my intense surprise 
recognised LioneL I hailed him in vain, the noise of the 
torrent drowning my voice. Then, seeing that he was turn 
ing back upstream, I ran towards the river shouting as 
loudly as I could. At length he heard me, but seemed to be 
stupefied. Run - run as fast as you can/ he shouted waving 
his arm and pointing upstream. Slipping on the pebbles, we 
ran breathlessly each on our own side of the river and soon, 
after several hundred yards, I saw a white line crossing the 
tumult of water. It was a nylon rope fixed to a wooden 
frame held firm by large stones on the vertically cut bank 
above the torrent. The taut rope crossed obliquely towards 
the concave curve of the left bank, slanting down towards 
the water and finally plunging into it. At this point there 
was an eddy. The tragedy was evident. Poincenot was sub 
merged at die end of die rope. Among a jumble of thoughts 
and sensations, I had one fixed idea: he must be freed with 
the utmost speed and then artificial respiration - and there 
must be no mistakes. I tried pulling sideways on the rope; 
it was as rigid as a steel bar. I got down into the water so as 
to get a better purchase - no result. A karabiner gave me tie 
idea of sliding myself along the rope, but then how could I 
free the body? I let out several coils of rope hoping that the 
force of die cross-current would swing the body sufficiendy 
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near the further shore for Lionel to seize hold of it. The 
rope tautened with a crack like a pistol-shot but did not 
break, and the amount gained was practically nil. I then 
tried a last desperate manoeuvre. 

Lionel - get further downstream; I am going to cut the 
rope/ Cut between two stones the rope hit the water like 
the stroke of a great whip. But there was no sign of the 
body. Lionel, who had waded into the stream could not 
catch it, could not even see it. Our last hope was gone. We 
did not even attempt to race downstream to overtake the 
current. It was too fast and would already have carried its 
burden into the swirling eddies of the Las Vueltas. . . . 

Lionel told us later how the accident had happened. 

The previous evening they had reached the river and 
camped for the night. In the morning they resolved to cross 
and chose a pkce above the usual ford where the stream 
was narrow enough to use a safety rope. Lionel went first, 
wading in thigh-deep and crossed without difficulty. He 
then arranged a kind of handrail by fixing one end of the 
rope to the wooden frame on the right bank, the other to a 
rucksack buried under a heap of stones on the left bank. He 
was then able to cross backwards and forwards twice in 
perfect saf ety. Poincenot prepared to cross in his turn and 
as an extra precaution attached himself to the fixed rope by 
means of a karabiner and a rope waist-loop. This was his 
undoing. In die middle of the stream he slipped and fell. 
His body met the full force of the current and the shock 
was such that the shackle of die rucksack on the left bank 
broke. Jacques was swept into die current, lost his sack and 
did along the rope. In a few seconds he reached its end. 
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The knot of the broken shackle could not slip through the 
karabiner and jammed. For a few seconds he struggled to 
free it, but exhausted his strength. Soon the combined pull 
of the rope and the current forced him beneath the water 
and drowned him. 

There was nothing I could do for Lionel so I went down 
to seek help. As I ran the leit-motiv - Jacques is dead, 
Jacques is dead, Jacques is dead beat rime with my pace 
against a background of confused images i& which a vision 
of the sudden tragedy mingled with recent memories and 
the impression of a cruel and ironic destiny consigning to 
an inglorious death the athlete invulnerable to all mountain 
dangers. 

My companions were stunned. Ferlet, his oldest climbing 
partner, refused to believe it -Jacques killed, and killed 
during the approach march, during these empty useless days. 
But it was no rime to give way to our grief. We had to find 
the body which no doubt would be cast up on the banks of 
the Las Vueltas. And we had to go to Lionel s help. That 
morning the Halvorsens had brought horses, and loads had 
been got ready to dump at the ford across the Rio FitzRoy. 
It was agreed that Magnone would lead two horses on foot 
and that I should ride a third which had a good English 
saddle. Meanwhile Ferlet and Strouve would start at the 
ferry and follow up the banks of the Las Vueltas as far as 
they could. 

Reaching tfee ford, we were surprised to see a group of 
riders crossing the river. They were park guards accom 
panied by Madsea s son. They had seen Lionel and had 
helped him to cross the stream. We deposited our loads in 
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the shelter of a hedge of calafates, making the beginning of 
a new camp., and then, while Magnone set off to descend 
the Las Vtiekas canon on foot to meet Ferlet s party, Lionel 
and I rode back to camp. An hour or two before, in spite of 
the circumstances, I had been able to feel a certain satis 
faction at my first ride and was beginning to think myself 
a proper gaucho. But now I was not so sure. Lionel had 
taken the well-saddled horse. I was astride a gaucho s saddle 
(la recado) much too wide and flat, a wooden saddle fitted 
fore and aft with thick leather pads and covered with a 
sheepskin. Leather straps served for stirrups and a leather 
strap for a bit. At walking pace I could manage, but trotting 
was an ordeal. To the fatigue of the day was added my 
inexperience and I arrived back in camp dead beat, legs 
split and back broken, 

Ferlet and Strouve came in at eight o clock without having 
found anything. Magnone got back at midnight, bringing 
Poincenot s sack which he found thrown up near the junc 
tion of the rivers. Exhausted by his difficult march he sat 
silent by the dying fire. Why had we come here? 

Saturday, December 2$th. A violent wind called the pampero 
blew up from the south-west, shaking the tents although 
they were sheltered by a ridge. Little whirlwinds of sand 
sprang up between the bushes and the tufts of coiron. 
We washed in a trickle of water t which bubbled up on the 
beach. The rivers were in flood and the Halvorsens would 
not risk taking their lorry across on the ferry, but they 
promised to lend ijis more horses. We felt thoroughly dis 
couraged; the loss of Jacques, the end of an exceptional 
period of fine weather, the expedition stranded on this 
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inhospitable river bank, everything seemed to be in league 
against us and we even envisaged retreat. It was Lionel as 
usual who pulled himself together the first. He found some 
thing to get his teeth into. The loading and trimming of the 
packages on the horses backs presented problems which 
neither enSrgy, patience nor intelligence seemed able to 
solve. We could fix the various cases, but the containers 
were hopeless; cylindrical, smooth and waxed, they might 
have been invented for the sole purpose of resisting every 
effort to keep them in place. And there were eight of them. 
We used all our stock of rope and every nautical knot 
known to mankind throughout the ages. When everything 
was ready, we started the horses gently on their way. The 
loads balanced nicely and then tilted and toppled over and 
the horses, freed of their loads, stopped contentedly. How 
ever, at the end of three days things were beginning to go 
better and by this time too it had become feasible to use the 
lorry. The game had occupied us and made a welcome 
diversion. 

On December 30th a violent storm plastered FitzRoy 
with fresh snow. The radio van arrived from San Julian and 
wireless communication was opened. The messages we sent 
out were received full of inaccuracies. There was a great 
contrast between these marvellous instruments and the poor 
services actually rendered. 

Monday , December %i$t. Cold weather and rain during the 
night. Snow down to 5,600 feet. We took the morning off. 
A farmer from, the ndghbourhood, Senor Jesus Chiros, paid 
us a visit and by way of welcome and New Year wishes 
combined brought us a whole sheep. Chiros, small and 
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swarthy with a flattish face, evidently had Indian blood. 
I marshalled my scraps of Spanish to thank him. 

Muchas graciaSy Senor, para el regahJ 

"Oh, sir, don t give yourself the trouble. I was born at 
Issoire/ . 

The sheep was cut in quarters and skewered on a long 
spit fixed on a slant above glowing embers; this was Fasado, 
the traditional method of cooking in the Pampas. We sat 
round the fire in a circle and each in turn cut from the 
sizzling flesh the slice of his choice and ate it on the point 
of his knife. We burned our tongues, the juice trickled 
down our chops; it was delicious! We broached the most 
secret of the containers and out came the gold of the 
Qharentes, the blood of Burgundy, France drew near and 
so -strange paradox! -did the summit of FitzRoy. Soon 
that container would be known throughout the region and 
would spread general sympathy for the French expedition. 

After lunch, we had a visit from two officials, one of 
whom was in charge of the inquest on the accident to 
Poincenot. Lionel and I gave our depositions. The search 
for the body would be carried on with the help of boats in 
the vicinity of the delta and the neighbouring shores of Lake 
Viedma, 

At the end of the afternoon, a great hubbub broke out on 
the far side of the riven It was Depasse arriving with the 
army lorry and a lorry belonging to the National Park 
Administration. But die recent flood had grounded the 
f eriy and they could not get across, We had developed the 
habit of eating our evening meal very kte. This time it 
ended as a imdnight sapper to see the New Year in. Shots 
echoed into the Bight sakting the dawn of 1952. 
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Early in the morning we crossed to the left bank by the 
swing bridge and got the ferry afloat. There was quite a 
number of onlookers and helpers and this seemed to justify 
a really festive meal. Soon after, eager for new impressions 
and colours, my wife and I left camp and made our way| to 
wards the west point of Lake Viedma. The fine weather had 
returned. After several hours walking over the monotonous 
steppe under a glorious sky with bronze and silver clouds 
driving across in a wild cavalcade, we reached a hillock 
whence the view unfolded in a superb panorama. The lake, 
an inland sea whose extent we could at last see clearly, was 
not in the least reminiscent of the melancholy mirrors of 
romantic literature. It was like the base accompaniment to 
the triumphant song of praise trumpeted by the great peaks. 
A cataract of ice several miles across and many hundreds of 
feet high, coming as though from another world scarcely 
discernible beyond its brow, dropped straight into the green 
water of the lake. This was the Viedma Glacier, the eastern 
arm of the ice-field of the Hiero Continental, coining over 
from beyond the watershed. A staircase of the gods whose 
gentle snow-dopes rose in steps from the ice-fall far into the 
azure sky. Near the water, enormous ice-flakes broke off 
with deafening cracks like the explosion of a bomb and then 
drifted away. The tympanos (icebergs) were as graceful as 
their Iberian name and sailed before the west wind like 
swans. As the surfaces melted, they were moulded into the 
strangest forms, tables, consoles, immense flowers or goblets 
of Venetian glass. To complete the spectacle one would like 
to have seen whalers in quest of marine monsters slipping 
between the icebergs; what we actually saw were ostriches 
sprinting along the beach with their wings outspread. 
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Coming back, we skirted the marshy zone, crossing little 
steep-banked streams in the neighbourhood of the San Jose 
and Rio Tunel estancias. Innumerable sheep were browsing 
on the pastures and horses watched us with placid eyes. The 
number and variety of the birds was amazing. Whole flights 
of ring-doves (torcasas) flew off* The strident note of mag 
pies (ardilla de pia) rent the air. I recognised the great grey 
bustard with its rapid run and in the distance a black swan 
sailed haughtily across a pond, and finally, for marvellous 
measure, there was the authentic phoenix, the scarlet ph&ni- 
coptera, the fire-bird of legend. 

In the evening there was a great feast, full of local colour, 
at Jesus Giiro s estancia. The piece de resistance^ was la 
carmblada de Corderito, lamb grilled with all its entrails. 
The wine of France continued to celebrate its union with 
Argentine cookery. 

January znd y 1952. A favourable opportunity turned up for 
my wife to return in comfort to Santa Cruz. The chief 
steward of the National Park, Senor Sosa, who was making 
a tour of inspection m the region, would shortly be return 
ing and had a spare place in his car. Since we could not 
manoeuvre die ferry without help,* we went about a mile 
upstream and crossed by the swing bridge which was as 
alarming as the bridge at the junction with the Rio FitzRoy. 
A Htde river coming in on the left bank was forded. Feeling 
rather upset, I watched the steward s car drive oflF, swing 
round a bend and^disappear. France, my home, seemed every 
bit of 9,000 miles away. Ibanez, like the good companion 
be was, sensed my sadness and took me off to visit the radio 
van. 
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Fortunately things were speeding up. In two journeys, 
the ferry transported the remainder of the baggage which 
Depasse had brought up. Then it was the turn of the lorry. 
The load was far heavier and it was a somewhat alarming 
proceeding to get it across. The right bank dropped sheer 
and we wondered how on earth to disembark it. Then the 
Halvorsens unshackled the ferry and keeping it well in the 
stream allowed it to drift down with the current to a point 
where the water was sufficiently shallow. The lorry was 
backed off the ferry and driven up the steep bank. It only 
remained to haul the barge back to its cable and by midday 
we had managed to do this. 

In two journeys the powerful lorry took our baggage to 
the end of the track beyond the Rio FitzRoy. I was on the 
second and more exciting journey, for the men had to perch 
on the high-piled baggage hanging on to the rope lashings 
in the full blast of the evening wind. 

Nothing remained but charred wood and trampled ground 
of the camp where we had lived through hours of impatience, 
of hope and sorrow. The sun went down upon this extra 
ordinary country at which I never tired of gazing. The 
crossing of the Rio FitzRoy by the swaying lorry was made 
even more exciting owing to ignition trouble. At last as 
night fell we reached the camp site which Lliboutry had 
judiciously chosen in a coppice of beeches near the sheds 
which M adsen used as storehouses on the right bank. We 
quickly swallowed a cold meal. As we were going to our 
tents, the Halvorsen brothers loomed out of die shadows. 
Their lorry had broken down in the middle of the ford. 
They had managed to get out and had now come quite 
unconcernedly to ask for our hospitality. Tomorrow, 
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Madsen s oxen would drag it out. Why worry tonight? 
Son cosas de Patagonia. 

Thursday, January $rd. Poor weather. Showers. We im 
proved the camp which was to serve as our depot for the 
duration of the expedition; the Base Camp proper we hoped 
to site much higher, as near as possible to the mountain. 
Ferlet made a stove out of a petrol can. With another can, 
I made a trap in a channel of the river so that we could 
always get clear water. After lunch, leading or riding the 
horses, Lionel, Strouve, Lliboutry, the two soldiers and 
myself brought over all the material which had been left* 
on the right bank of the FitzRoy. Crossing the ford on 
horseback without stirrups and balancing a container on 
the horse s neck, with the reins between one s teeth, was 
sufficiently alarming for a novice like myself. But the 
slender legs of horses fortunately offer little resistance to 
the force of the current and they can, in fact, cross in 
perfect safety. 
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CHAPTER V 
* 

RECONNAISSANCES 

Friday, January qth. A very fine day. In the morning there 
was a great bustle as we got ready for action. Two parties 
of different sizes prepared to leave. The main party would 
make for the foot of the eastern side of FitzRoy, establish 
a base camp and reconnoitre the Bonacossa approach. This 
party would take horses to enable them to carry the 
maximum quantity of equipment; it would be guided by 
Madsen whose help in these unknown parts was invaluable, 
Lliboutry and myself were detailed to make a reconnais 
sance of the other side of the peak to see if the route 
prospected by Zechner was really impossible. 

We were very pleased with our assignment though, in 
spite of the equipment we took with us, we had few 
illusions regarding the climbing possibilities. But we were 
delighted to have the opportunity of exploring places which 
no doubt we should not have occasion to visit again. We 
planned, too, to cross the col at the~ head of the valley and 
to return by the Electrico valley north of the massif, thus 
making a first complete tour of FitzRoy., 

FitzRoy forms a horseshoe which is open towards die 
east; this horseshoe is bounded on t^e west by two curving 
valleys miming in opposite directions. That of the Rio 
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FitzRoy runs south at first, then eastward; to the north the 
Rio Electrico also bends round eastward; these two rivers 
are the principal tributaries of the Las Vueltas. The eastern 
sicle of the massif forms an immense and rather complex 
amphitheatre where the buttresses of the principal peak - 
consisting of granodiorite, gneiss and schists - encase the 
glacier system feeding the Rio Blanco. The latter flows 
northward into the Rio Electrico. 

To the east of the high mountain region, beyond the 
Rio Blanco, there stretches a plateau of moderate altitude 
covered with beech forests, unfortunately devastated by 
bygone fires, from which emerge domes of gritstone and 
rose porphyry above a chain of lovely little lakes. This 
plateau ends above the Las Vueltas which lies about a 
thousand feet below, 

Actual heights are low -the Madsen estancia 1,500 feet, 
the Cerro Polo, the highest of the porphyry domes, just 
under 4,000 feet, and the base camp site on the banks of 
the Rio Blanco, 2,500 feet. But the first mves appear already 
at 4,000 feet at the height of summer and, relatively speaking, 
the altitude of the high mountains is considerable. 

The two groups started off late in the morning at about 
the same time. Our activities began at last to resemble moun 
taineering. We were starting to climb upwards. I noted with 
surprise that the mounted party had passed to the left of the 
Cerro Rosado, whose superb escarpments towered directly 
above our camp. But, since Madsen was in charge, there 
was no call for any remark. In consequence, Lliboutry and 
I went in search of our route still further to the left instead 
of cutting direct across the plateau. This led us to follow a 
track which ran along deep overhanging ravines through 
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which rumbled the Rio FitzRoy, and then we crossed two 
pleasantly situated wooded combes. A small valley, with a 
trickle of water purling down rose towards a pass north of 
a rock dome. Suddenly we heard the sound of voices and 
horses hooves - it was the other party coming back on their 
tracks. At the col, from which they could see the Rio Fitz 
Roy, they had realised that Madsen was leading them not 
to the Bonacossa camp site, but to Zechner s. Instead of 
rectifying their mistake as they could have done quite easily 
by cutting straight across to the north-west, the party was 
reoirning to its starting point, thus losing a day. 

When we reached the col, Lliboutry suggested climbing 
the hump overlooking it. I was not sorry to take off my sack, 
a crushing burden carried up in tropical heat, and it would 
make a pleasant change to climb unencumbered for a while. 
We felt light as air, and with springy steps climbed in a few 
minutes to the summit where we were well rewarded by 
the view on the other side. Before us lay the upper valley 
of the Rio FitzRoy -a long rectangular trough running 
westward and shut in by the glaciers and ridges of the 
Cordon Adek. In the foreground, and then for mile upon 
mile, the left bank of the river ran back in a fine level plain, 
dotted with bushes and broken by small groves of trees; an 
ideal setting for a Western . 

In front of us the Cerro Solo, the outpost of the range, 
reared its dark rocks and gleaming neves. To the right die 
pyramid of FitzRoy, standing out bkck against the sky, 
still dominated the scene. Lliboutry conscientiously justified 
his role of topographer and the transport of his heavy 
instruments. While he was calculating and triangulating, I 
took a panoramic photograph, 
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What were those two shadows rising from the depths? 
Two gigantic birds floated slowly up, gliding on an invisible 
upward air-stream. These were the kings of the Andes; the 
Incas looked upon them as nionarchs of the sky, symbolising 
the god of the air whom they worshipped under the name 
of Kuntur, from which the word Condor derives. Their 
jet-bkck plumage was thrown into relief by a collarette of 
pure white decorating the base of the neck and by the ruby 
red of their crests and combs. Their power and their 
sovereign mastery of the air were even more striking than 
their beauty. I had already had the opportunity to observe 
at close quarters the great birds of prey of southern Europe, 
in particular both Imperial and Bonelli eagles, but I should 
never have imagined that there could be such a tremendous 
difference of size and power between them and these 
Condors. Their great diamond-shaped wings, which form 
a wide V in front, have a span of over three yards and 
are nearly a yard wide. Their broad triangular tails alone 
emerge beyond the compass of their wings. They know all 
the secrets of ascending air-currents, which human beings 
are only now just beginning to discover. Effortlessly, for 
nearly an hour, they soared round us at different heights 
without a single beat of their wings. They came and went, 
giving us the most incredible display of gliding. Their 
supple wings seemed sometimes to enfold a mass of air, 
sometimes to let it slide away as they rose like montgolfier 
balloons on the warm ascending currents, and skied down 
the cold air-streams. The seven primary flight feathers act 
like agile fingers playing upon the keyboard of the support 
ing currents, giving a change of direction at every loss of 
speed. Their piercing eyes watched for any scraps we might 
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throw. Alas, our foodstuffs were all hyper-concentrated, 
and cellophane and silver paper were all that remained. 
They sailed away disappointed, the unexpected victims of 
modern technique. We christened our little summit c Hump 
of the two Condors . 

Beneath a burning sun we crossed the long plain, a 
savannah of thorny bushes and dwarf beech trees. A long 
brow, evidence of an ancient moraine, cut across it obliquely. 
We skirted some small ponds and "were thankful to reach 
the shade of a thick forest lying in the shelter of a second 
lateral moraine. Thus protected from the winds these 
beeches attain remarkable proportions. The leafy roof 
closed in above us at a height of over sixty feet. Our pace 
was slowed up by the incredible quantity of dead wood 
lying in confusion upon the ground; it seemed as if the 
trees must have gone on falling for centuries without ever 
rotting. The density of the growth and the dryness of 
the atmosphere were the explanation. The dead wood was 
covered with a thin film the colour of mother of pearl 
through which showed a warm orange tint. Here and there 
in the green shade rose the pale ghosts of dead giants still 
standing upright in death. Through gaps in the foliage 
gleamed the Cerro Solo and, on our right, the jagged south 
ridge of FitzRoy. 

Blooming in the clearings like white stars were clumps of 
Chiliotrichum, the cistus of the Andes. 

A noisy stream flowed alongside the moraine and we 
followed its winding banks, stepping over boulders and 
fallen trunks. Mosquitoes harassed us, giving proof that 
they are unfortunately not confined to hot countries. Diffi 
cult terrain forced us up towards the crest of the moraine 
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and from it we saw lying at our feet a high mountain lake 
fed by a splendid glacier descending from a great amphi 
theatre whose ridges were plumed with cloud. This was the 
Torre Lake, reservoir of the Rio FitzRoy. The forest came 
to an abrupt end. The bare moraine continued to rise 
gradually above the level of the glacier which it bordered 
endlessly, strewing a colossal supply of stones which seemed 
to be held in readiness for some unknown masonry. On our 
right superb waterfalls flowed over gneiss cliffs. Without 
knowing it, we must have been quite close to the Cascada 
Ruidosa, the Noisy Waterfall of Zechner s camp site; we 
pitched our tents on a level piece of ground carpeted with 
dwarf heaths in the sheltef of the last beeches. 

Saturday, January $th. Comfortable sleeping quarters, the 
preparation of a large hot meal and the first signs of bad 
weather did not encourage an early start. We followed 
-vague tracks up to the highest point of the moraine, which 
rose some three hundred feet above the glacier, and were 
then forced right down. The maze of crevasses made the 
glacier impracticable and so we made our way between the 
blocks carried down by the ice and the steep banks of 
boulders and scree. This was hard going and lasted several 
hours - we jumped from toppling boulders and went up and 
down endlessly, scrambling over some of the larger blocks; 
out shoulders were cut and our backs bruised by our 
enormous sacks. Lliboutry, the geologist, consoled himself 
-and so did I -by observing the splendid colouring of 
these rocks. The warm hues of the FitzRoy diorites range 
from purple to orange, and when broken reveal pure white 
spotted with black. Embedded in the glacier gravels we 
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found strange flowers of gypsum, friable as sugar. Finally 
we were able to get on to the glacier, which still rose 
imperceptibly. We came unexpectedly upon a strange 
encampment of penitents 7 situated alongside the moraine 
ice-pyramids covered with gravel whose structure and 
origin greatly intrigued the scientist. A cold wind began to 
blow, the summits disappeared and an ill-omened shower 
drenched the glacier. We found shelter in caves hollowed 
out beneath a huge erratic boulder, no doubt the one used 
by Zechner. The peaks were hidden, but one could guess 
the formidable upsurge of the great pinnacles from the 
lower slopes of the aiguilles, seen here and there in the valley 
rising up from the glacier. 

After we had crossed the last stonefield we at length 
reached the slopes of the neves. Prompted by curiosity s 
irresistible urge, I left my companion and went off in the 
direction of the Cerro Torre. The wall of slabs was split by 
a narrow chimney rising in a straight line and disappearing 
600 feet above. I climbed up for a few yards. This act served 
no useful purpose, but to me it was full of symbolic meaning. 

The neve steepened and at each step we had to kick in 
the toes of our boots to get a footing. The wind freshened, 
dark clouds came down the valley and broke apart here and 
there to let the sun flood through on to the blue seracs and 
pale rocks. We continued up, struggling against the wind, 
no longer conscious that we were following one of the 
grandest furrows cut in the earth s surface; barely a few 
hundred yards separated the base of the two walk which 
we knew rose to a height of over 600 feet. Stupendous 
upsurges of granite and black ice (Disappeared into the mists. 
The less steep parts were broken by a few ledges, but the 
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routes we tried to trace soon petered out* We had now but 
one objective - shelter. We splashed on through the puddles 
of a glacier stream. Through a break in the clouds we 
surmised the existence of a snowy combe higher up near 
the col at the foot of a rocky spur coining down from 
Point 2,700 m. (o. 8,800 feet) - this we had to reach at all 
costs. Bent double beneath the storm and blinded by the hail 
which beat on our cagoules, we climbed step by step up the 
last slopes. Should we make it? The angle eased, allowing 
us to get our breath. Lliboutry persuaded me to pitch our 
small isothermic tent here. A pktf orm was quickly levelled. 
The tent was held in position by our two ice-axes thrust 
deep into the snow and our four crampons at each corner. 
Pitching the tent was a fierce battle; then the wind redoubled 
its force and we feared it would never hold. So I spent a 
long time trying to build up a snow wall for protection, 
but without a shovel my gloves soon became soaked and 
the work of cutting out and placing the blocks was pain 
fully hard. Again and again the wind knocked me over, but 
I warmed to the job and did not give in until I was satisfied 
the wall was high enough. 

I was worn out and my hands were frozen when I tucked 
into my sleeping bag. It was barely three o clock. We were 
in the centre of a storm which Lionel said could not have 
been equalled in the Himalaya. No storm on the highest 
ridges of the Alps had ever given me such a sense of in 
security. And we were in the hollow of a basin at scarcely 
more than 3,000 feet! Supposing we had been upon Fitz- 
Roy. . . . 

We passed a weary night holding up the supports of the 
tent with our backs braced against the walls. The fly sheet 
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blew away in the middle of the night with a noise like the 
whine of a circular saw. 

"What time is it, Lliboutry? Midnight ! - What time? 
Twenty past one!* 

Again and again the wind seemed to die down, only to 
rise anew with increased violence. There were air pockets, 
squalls and depressions, and the tent appeared to be alive with 
a gasping, irregular breathing. The noise of the wind was 
terrifying. Above an accompaniment of roaring cataracts, 
echoing back and forth a hundred times in the giant gorge, 
there rose a howling like the crescendo of a jet plane, and 
a catastrophic rending and cracking. Our ears buzzed, we 
breathed in rhythm with the gusts of wind and a great 
lassitude overcame us. We knew we should hold out, but 
all the same how long would it go on? Surely it could not 
last ! Gradually a green light lit up the extent of our universe. 
Everything inside the tent was soaked either by condensa 
tion or infiltration. We lay one upon the other tangled up 
in our sleeping bags, anoraks and cagoufes. To get our boots 
on and prepare sotne nescaf e required astonishing acrobatics. 

It was daylight. We decided to go down. The tent was 
struck, flattened and left on the spot with half the provisions 
and equipment against an early return. Lightly loaded and 
with the wind behind us, we made good speed and reached 
the depot at four o clock. Our companions were all up at 
the new base camp. The two Argentine soldiers alone 
guarded the depot. 

Soon after, Madsen brought along a peon with a frac 
tured collar-bone for me to examine. O vanity of technical 
superiority! He had set it so well himself that I confined 
myself to congratulating him. 
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Like the heroes of the Iliad, each of us withdrew to his 
tent. I had a frightful nightmare in which FitzRoy collapsed 
on top of us. In reality it was 10 pm and the Guth expedi 
tion, like a great international army, was arriving with an 
awe-inspiring baggage train. We recognised some familiar 
faces with pleasure. 

The following day was an off day which we spent in the 
company of the Argentinians. They were lodged in the 
sheds on the right bank. Their numbers (twenty-five), 
the lavish provisions and equipment contained in 150 large 
army-type leather trunks (plus a number of barrels of 
Mendoza wine), and the variety of their gear brought to 
mind the expeditions of the heroic age. 

Some sturdy mountain faces were to be seen among the 
French, Austrians, Poles, Germans, Hungarians, Italians and 
even Argentinians who made up the expedition. The un 
questioned leader was the Pole, Victor Ostrowski, famous 
before the war for his great successes* in the Alps, the 
Caucasus (south face of Dychtau), Ruwenzori, the Andes 
and Himalaya. Late into the night he told us tales of his 

adventurous life. 

* * * 

During these three days the first team had done good work. 
On Sunday, January 6th, they had set out again (after their 
return from their false start on Friday, 4th) with eight 
horses, three of which belonged to Madsen; they climbed 
up on to the plateau, cutting across towards FitzRoy, 
crossed the Rio Blanco and chose for their base camp site 
a wooded terrace up above the left bank of the torrent 
where they were protected from the winds by the ridge of 
an ancient moraine. 
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On the way up, the east face of FitzRoy was visible in its 
entirety. 

Above the plinth of red rocks of its eastern foothills the 
final amphitheatre of FitzRoy forms a semicircle, some five 
miles in diameter, whose snow-covered slopes run up to the 
enclosing wall which is crowned by all the great aiguilles 
with the obelisk of FitzRoy in the centre. Continuing the 
elegant snow ridge of the Saddle to the south a series of 
spires rises higher and higher to a summit of 10,000 feet 
whose crystalline blade of fantastic beauty falls away on its 
southern face in a sheer 4,ooo-foot monolithic slab -un 
doubtedly the most extraordinary in all the district. Later 
on, by common accord, this peak was named the Aiguille 
Poincenot. 

Then three pinnacles, each one as fine as the Drus, but 
entirely separate from one another, adorn the southern ridge 
which runs on until the pale diorites of the high peaks give 
place to dark schists. These form ridges bristling with ruined 
turrets and worn-down summits; the beech forests encroach 
on the scree slopes beneath. 

To the north-east of FitzRoy the diorites form a massive 
and less jagged ridge with two distinct main summits, squat 
in shape, after which the schists appear abruptly, throwing 
up several salient points of which the most outstanding is 
the Cerro Electrico. 

A secondary ridge begins half-way up the Aiguille 
Poincenot and runs almost parallel with the north-east ridge 
of the amphitheatre which it divides into two unequal parts : 
to the north is a glacier combe, where the accumulation of 
snow is so great that its upper portion actually runs level 
with the crest of the ridge and in places overflows in an 
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enormous cornice. This is the Piedras Blancas glacier, and 
of all those in the district it most resembles the great glaciers 
of the Alps. To the south the rock ridge overlooks the Rio 
Blanco glacier, whose upper snowfields are at a much lower 
level, and forms a magnificent horizontal cliff of light- 
coloured diorites with deeply chiselled pillars and vertical 
cracks. This barrier also abuts at its eastern end on to the 
schist ridges. At the junction the schists divide into two 
branches encircling a small secondary amphitheatre con 
taining the Los Tres glacier, which flows down to the high 
lake of the same name. A terminal moraine, a real natural 
dam, contains the lake; it was at the foot of the slopes 
buttressing this moraine that the expedition s base camp was 
established. 

Ferlet and his companions reached this spot on January 6th 
at t^velve-iiirty. There was a grassy terrace on the banks of 
the Rio Blanco which was very attractive, but fear of wind 
made him choose the wooded slopes above. Dead wood was 
cleared away and three nylon tents pitched between the 
trees. It was then already four o clock, but another seven 
hours of daylight could be reckoned on, so Lionel decided 
to reconnoitre the start of the proposed route immediately. 

c WeVe already lost several days, and there s no knowing 
what the weather will be tomorrow. Let s take advantage 
of the good conditions, he said. 

Ferlet and Strouve went with him. 

They climbed rapidly up the slopes above the camp site, 
and after a rise of 1,300 feet came out in view of the Los 
Tres lake. Lionel, carried away by his enthusiasm, had 
forged ahead. The left bank of the lake (right-hand side 
going up) was covered with soft rotten-looking snow, so he 
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decided to follow the other bank. This was cut by a barrier 
of roches moutonnees, not very difficult except that the 
climbers were obliged to take considerable precautions to 
prevent themselves being blown over. An involuntary 
glissade was to be avoided, for it would have ended with a 
plunge into deep icy water. 

After negotiating a frightful scree slope of loose boulders 
the party set foot on the glacier. Above the ice-fall which 
overlooked the lake, the glacier formed a bowl with gently 
sloping sides. Lionel went on alone at tremendous speed 
to continue the reconnaissance. 

The accounts of our predecessors gave no indication of 
how to reach the Piedras Blancas glacier. After examining 
photographs Lionel had planned to follow a rising snow 
terrace that cut across the great barrier, but when he saw it 
close to, he realised that this route, if not actually impossible, 
was at all events not suitable for the repeated passage of 
loaded men. On the way up the glacier, where the first 
crevasses of the season obliged him to make several detours, 
Lionel considered the possible routes. On the right, the 
northern rim of the horseshoe dropped to a small col where 
the neves ended in a gentle slope. Perhaps this would prove 
the weak point in the defences? Approach to the col was 
barred by one last crevasse which it was impossible to turn. 
Terray crossed it by a very fragile snow bridge, lying flat 
on his stomach so as to spread his weight over the maximum 
area. In a few strides he reached the col, but disappointment 
awaited him. In contrast to the easy slopes on the south, on 
the further side of the col there was a steep couloir of 
verglas-coated rocks, and at its foot flowed a glacier of 
Himalayan proportions with an immense cataract of 
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seracs up which it would have been impossible to make a 
route. 

The way did not lie there. 

Which way, then, had the Bonacossa party taken? 

Lionel reported later: After a detailed examination I 
thought I could detect a possible route at the point where 
the two ridges encirling the Los Tres glacier meet the great 
cliff barrier. There is a dip there by which we can doubtless 
cross into the upper basin of the Piedras Blancas glacier. 
To tell the truth I felt rather than actually saw it. The 
reconnaissance hasn t been useless, and tomorrow we ll be 
able to do good work/ 

It was 8pm. The wind whistled in sinister fashion and 
snow began to fall. Suddenly the wary old wolf, with the 
experience of so many battles behind him, became aware of 
his solitude and the wild grandeur of the surroundings. A 
slight apprehension gripped him as he considered the im 
prudence of which he had been guilty in venturing alone 
as far as the col; he redoubled precautions, went slowly 
down, taking the left bank of the lake where the neves 
proved quite easy, and rejoined his waiting companions. 

At Base Camp, Ibafiez had been able to get the field 
walkie-talkie going and had contacted Madsen and the wire 
less track. Dr Guth sent his good wishes for the success of 
the French party. 

The following day Terray woke us at 6 am. It had 
rained all night. The wind blew in squalls and brought fresh 
showers. The soil of our camp site consisted of decaying 
vegetable matter and was sodden through and through. 
After we had swallowed our coffee we held a rapid council 
of war. To pitch Camp i near the great cliff appeared 
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difficult; on the other hand it would be folly to lose yet 
another day. It had already become clear that the organising 
of the approach would have to be done irrespective of the 
weather in order to make full use of fine days for the harder 
tasks. After some discussion a compromise was agreed upon : 
Ibanez and Ferlet went down to the depot with the horses 
to fetch up equipment, in particular the big cotton tents 
which alone would provide the comfort necessary for men 
returning from the high camps. 

The other four were to take the maximum of provisions 
and equipment as high as possible. And so began the first 
of a long series of carries. 

In Patagonia there is no question of employing hired 
porters. The humblest peon goes on horseback for the 
shortest journey; the possibility of going long distances on 
foot does not enter his head, much less going heavily laden 
in steep country. The soldiers attached to the expedition 
attended to the transport and liaison between the depot and 
Base Camp, each leading a pack-horse with a rein attached 
to the saddle of his own mount. 

All the members of the expedition without exception 
agreed to take their share of the ungrateful task of load 
carrying, each according to his capacity. The toughest 
members used carrying frames peculiar to the Chamonix 
Valley and did not hesitate to take loads of over 100 Ibs 
up to the lower camps; and all of us climbed the difficult 
couloir pitch carrying at least 40 Ibs. Carrying loads on 
difficult ground, moreover, requires as much skill, endurance 
and stoicism as actual strength. Though it was many years 
since I had been accustomed to this kind of sport, I very 
soon acquired sufficient training. From what ancestor has 
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modern man inherited this adaptability to tasks of brute 
strength? As I climbed rhythmically up the snow-slopes 
alternately stepping up and leaning over my axe - my back 
bent under the heavy sack, eyes fixed on the next step, I 
experienced that harsh pleasure of monotonous effort which 
harnesses the body alone and leaves the spirit free, making 
us at one with the humblest of creatures. 

Lionel and his companions followed the most likely route 
picked out the previous evening and carried up a couple of 
hundred pounds or so, zigzagging like drunkards before the 
gusts of wind. In ever-deepening snow they made their way 
to the top of the glacier, climbed a short wall of broken 
rock, a snow hump at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
and then, by a broad snow walk, they reached a gap at the 
point of contact with the great barrier. 

The day was won. 

The high Piedras Blancas glacier plateau now began, and 
it seemed more pleasant to them than a promised land. They 
had only to descend a few yards of easy rock and climb up 
a short rib of snow to reach the magnificent upper neves. 

They were overjoyed at this first success : the loads were 
dumped among some large fallen blocks at the foot of the 
first gendarme on the great barrier. Henceforth there ought 
to be no break in the impetus of our ascent to the summit. 

The following day, January 8th, at 3 p rn, six men on 
two ropes found themselves at the col. The wind had abated 
slightly, but the snow fell in great flakes. Visibility was 
almost nil. Our morale, which up to then had been excellent, 
went shooting down, and Lionel s suggestion that we should 
go on and pitch a camp higher up on the glacier, set off a 
storm of oaths and sarcasm. 
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We might have been at the Cuvier de Chatillon. 1 

"All right, then. If that s how you feel, let s stay here/ 

What s the good of that? replied Ferlet. 

What good? Why, to stick to the mountain and lose no 
more time going and coming. If it s fine tomorrow, we gain 
a march. You do what you like - Guido and I are staying 
here, anyway/ 

The rest of the party went down to. make certain of 
another carry as soon as possible. 

Guido and Lionel hastily pitched their aerodynamic tent 
in a little combe which the heat of the sun had hollowed in 
the snow close to some rocks. 

After an interval of forty-eight hours the drama of the 
other side of FitzRoy was repeated. For hours the two men 
held up their tent, braced against the frail shelter, which was 
fiercely shaken by the squalls. At nightfall the situation 
worsened. The wind penetrated between the two walls of 
the tent through splits in the canvas. They had to get out 
quickly. By the light of head-torches they packed their 
sacks, flattened the tent and covered it with boulders. 

Down! Down! yelled Guido. 

Don t be crazy/ howled Lionel. Get going with the 
shovels. 

Each with a snow-shovel in hand, the two men made a 
frantic onslaught on the slope of the combe. By good luck 
the snow was thick, compact but not frozen, real igloo 
snow. In the stormy night, with the white butterfly flakes 
beating against the electric torches, the two demons each 
hollowed out a niche until their tunnels joined up to form 
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a grotto where, at one in the morning, dead to the world, 
they were able to lie down on their air-mattresses. 

At nine o clock they removed the square blocks of snow 
which sealed the cave hermetically, and found that a light 
wind had succeeded the storm. The smooth, barely frosted 
flanks of FitzRoy sparkled in a fine morning sun. A strange 
cloud floated directly above the summit and made it look 
like some fabulous volcano. A little later the wind rose 
suddenly and they had to use blocks of granite to anchor 
their clothes and equipment spread out on the rocks to dry. 
A cagoule, caught up in a whirlwind, took off like a rocket 
and went hurtling down on to the Rio Blanco glacier far 
below. 

The lesson had been learned - snow caves would have to 
be established all along the approach, not only just at the 
Saddle at the foot of the final pyramid as we had expected. 

The whole morning was spent in enlarging the shelter at 
Camp i and adding another compartment where a tent 
could be pitched. In the afternoon Terray and Magnone 
made another reconaissance as far as the top of the Piedras 
Blancas glacier. They had to stop at the foot of the couloir 
leading to the Saddle because of more bad weather. They 
hollowed out a niche, the beginning of the future Camp 2, 
and returned to sleep at Camp i . 

Meanwhile I also made contact with the approach to Fitz 
Roy. On the morning of the 8th the weather was fine in the 
valleys, but the wind "was almost as violent as on the heights. 
A mounted column led by Madsen and including the doctors 
Beromendi and Udvarkelyi, the soldiers and myself made 
its way up to Base Camp, which the Argentinians wished to 
visit. We climbed up the steep rises of scrub at the foot of 
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the Cerro Rosado and cut across the slope along a faint 
track where I admired the sure-f ootedness of our horses - 
as remarkable as that of the mules on Aconcagua. Above us 
was the Cerro Rosado, an ancient granite intrusion, rising 
i, 600 feet above the valley, its sides worn down by glaciers 
during the passage of geological time. Its twisted columns 
with rounded pediments continued the undulating rhythm 
of hummocks covered with neneos lying at its feet. The 
way lay through thick undergrowth up towards a coL I 
left my horse s reins slack, for these animals are expert at 
climbing over fallen trunks, avoiding rocks and passing 
beneath low branches. All the same I fell behind, and when 
I caught up again I saw Madsen on horseback on the top of 
a knoll surrounded by his cavaliers and pointing with arm 
outstretched, like some great captain in a painting of a battle 
piece. He was showing his companions the splendid view of 
FitzRoy. 

What a mortification it would have been to a party of 
directors of tourist agencies and hotel companies ! The most 
perfect, the most beautiful of the world s mountain scenes 
still inviolate ! Madsen was proud of it, not as a curiosity 
to be exhibited on purchase of a ticket, but as a treasure to 
be revealed only to chosen friends. I found myself in the 
state of mind of the first visitors to the Alps in the eighteenth 
century, when sport and discovery went by the same name : 
adventure. 

A broad valley, or rather plateau, ran down in gende 
slopes towards the Rio Blanco; it was framed by hillocks on 
which the dark emerald green beeches vied with the pinky 
ochre of the porphyry. Here and there were ponds which 
glistened with all the colours of the rainbow, and were 
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ringed about with red heaths and violet-tinted gorse. Fitz- 
Roy seemed out of all proportion, filling three-quarters of 
the picture, devouring the sky, and overwhelming the 
glaciers at its feet. By what strange magic did this mountain 
dominate every aspect of the scene, background and fore 
ground alike? 

A fish-cloud hung above the great expanse of the Pacific, 
encircling the peak with a diadem of light. 

It took two hours to cross the plateau. We came to a last 
fence marking the farthest limit of state property and of the 
Madsen estancia, and finally to the Rio Blanco, here an 
Alpine torrent thundering between enormous fallen blocks. 
A rickety wooden bridge with a boarding of round logs 
loose and unnailed, dating from Madsen s youth, gave 
access to the left bank. The camp was less than a hundred 
yards distant. I was delighted with its air of a pioneers 
camp. The three cotton tents and the nylon tents, in 
picturesque disorder, struck a sunny note beneath the shade 
of the trees. With Ferlet s help I pitched the tent which I 
was to share with Lliboutry and which would house our 
medical supplies. 

On January 9th Ferlet, Depasse and Strouve left at 8 am 
to provision Camp i. Strouve took his cine-camera. The sky 
was overcast, but there was almost no wind. I went down 
on foot to the depot to load up the climbing equipment 
which would soon be needed by the expedition s spearhead. 
On the way a slight error in my route brought me to the 
top of a bluff whence I had a comprehensive view of the 
long straight valley of the Las Vueltas, whose level bed 
extended as far as the eye could see towards the north, and 
to the south as far as the Iron Gate. 
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What a temptation for the hydraulic engineers of the 
future ! 

Great activity reigned at the depot, where the Guth 
expedition was preparing to leave for the Rio Electrico 
valley and the approaches to the Continental glacier. Two 
of the Halvorsen brothers were there paying a visit. They 
watched, intrigued by the unpacking and sorting of the 
enormous quantity of climbing equipment brought here. 
The great crate containing twelve pairs of skis was never 
even unpacked (one pair only was taken up to Camp 2, 
to be used for a sledge stretcher in case of need). The ice- 
crampons of all kinds, both long and short-spiked, amused 
them much. In the Argentine, plaited leather is used instead 
of hemp ropes, which are rare and very costly, so that our 
stock of rope, and still more the four hundred yards of snow- 
white nylon, caused envious looks. Dozens of duralumin 
karabiners formed long chains. Stirrups of two, three and 
four rungs, rope ladders disquietingly frail, heaps of wooden 
wedges of all sizes each with a loop of line attached, bundles 
of pitons of all sorts with their threatening spikes, from 
the long right-angled skewers to the *ace of hearts for 
minute cracks and, finally, the latest addition to technique - 
American expansion bolts; all these had to be explained. 

The Halvorsens nodded their heads. Maybe FitzRoy was 
not invincible. . . . 

The soldier, Rosales, and his comrade made their way up 
to Base Camp with loaded horses. 

I was invited to a meal by Dr Guth and I sampled with 
pleasure the excellent Italian cooking of his mess. After 
wards I returned on foot by devious ways. Such simple 
yet exhilarating walks made life seem free and natural and 
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enabled me to recapture the enthusiasm of my youth when 
I had discovered the mountains of the Cevennes and the 
Alps, an enthusiasm increased by the exotic atmosphere and 
the realisation of a long unsatisfied desire, as well as by the 
extraordinary magnificence of the country. Truly, the 
holiday of a lifetime. 

That evening Strouve and Magnone arrived down at Base 
Camp suffering from slightly frostbitten feet. Depasse and 
Terray remained at Camp i. 

Thursday, January loth. Weather moderate. Leaden sky. 
No wind. I slept blissfully in my isothermic tent, tucked 
into a luxurious down sleeping bag and lying on a large air- 
mattress with my head up against my locker. The air was 
wonderful and the climate extremely healthy. We slept like 
logs, ate ravenously and apart from a few minor ailments 
gave the M.O. no trouble at all. The two soldiers lay half- 
clothed in sheepskin bags, their heads beneath the shelter of 
my tent, their bodies in the open. They kept a bit apart 
from the rest of us and prepared their own food which con 
sisted mainly of grilled meat and mate. The only attention 
the horses required was saddling and unsaddling. They were 
tethered on the edge of the wood where they grazed all 
day long on the thick grass and young shoots of the bushes. 
Ferlet, the handyman of the party, had contrived a shelter 
of logs and moss with a table and benches. In spite of the 
piled-up boxes which reinforced the back wall, the shelter 
was precarious, and to keep out the draughts and drips we 
had many a time to put on our cagoules, which gave a 
monastic air to our feasts. The comparison could be carried 
no further, for our songs betrayed the Gallic origin of the 
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French to the echoing woodlands, and our quarrels over 
lost or borrowed utensils brought to mind the internal dis 
cords which have been the principal cause of our country s 
setbacks. 

The oven, fashioned out of a petrol can and hooked on 
to a horizontal branch was most voracious and necessitated 
continual fatigue parties for wood. Water supplies were, 
brought up from the Rio Blanco in empty containers or 
canvas water-carriers nicknamed cows . 

The days were long and we each tried to think up the 
largest possible receptable for the food we were to carry. 

Lionel, why don t you take a container? said Lliboutry 
one day. 

Why not, indeed? 

We were so full of food that we looked sourly at our 
loads. Then Ibafiez had the idea of using a horse to carry 
them up to the top of the moraine. This led to our witness 
ing some original feats of advanced horsemanship, and it was 
difficult to know which to admire most - the horse or the 
rider. 

The slope steepened continuously until it ended in some 
small rock walls in front of the terminal moraine. Although 
I had already been told of the loveliness of the little Los 
Tres lake, I was nevertheless taken aback. Its beauty is due 
to its triangular shape which offsets the distortion of the 
perspective, to the image of the glacier and of FitzRoy 
mirrored on its surface, and above all to the impression of 
depth produced by the intense blue-green of its waters set 
in the tawny gold rim of its lonely banks. Among the 
boulders on the left bank, a few yards from the lake, there 
were already signs of a track which was continued on the 
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neves by the parallel grooves made by glissading. In a few 
days we should be able to follow a regular path. 

The glacier sloped down to end in an overhanging wall 
above the water; we went by cautiously, for a plunge into 
ice-cold water is not among the legitimate risks of moun 
taineering. 

We were able to traverse easily to the left across a flat 
space free of snow towards steeper slopes beyond. Ibanez, 
Ferlet and I found it hard to keep up with the long strides 
of the indefatigable Strouve. A small couloir led to the level 
of the slabs of a rognon or rock island lying oif the south 
east ridge of the amphitheatre. The position of this rognon, 
half-way to Camp i, with its comfortable terraces and 
the proximity of melting snow for water, resulted in its 
being chosen as our regular halting-place and as a dump for 
ropes and crampons; it was christened 4 the luncheon-room 5 . 
Above the rogndn the way lay past a break in the ridge 
where the Los Tres and Rio Blanco glaciers meet. 

Where the latter stretched out lower down, it was cut 
into square blocks and not, as is usual, into longitudinal 
bands. Its upper basin curved round in a magnificent sweep 
at the foot of the Aiguille Poincenot and the Great Barrier. 
We put on the rope for the last slope, which was cut by 
half-open crevasses, where we sank into powder snow lying 
upon a treacherous crust; we reached the crest of the ridge 
climbing on a curious rock structure - a breccia consisting 
of fragments of light-coloured rock embedded in a dark 
cement. It felt like climbing on nougat and the greedy 
members of the party could think of nothing else. 

Crowning the ridge was a grand snow dome some 250 
feet high at an angle of forty-five degrees - a fine Alpine 
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pitch. Our crampons held splendidly on the layer of firm 
snow which covered the ice, but I cut a few nicks for Ibanez 
who was not yet experienced. The slope eased off and we 
traversed round on the southern side, on the left of the rock 
crest, as far as the col near Camp i. The junction of the 
diorites and schists was strikingly clear-cut. There was not 
the slightest trace of any mixing of the types of rock on 
either side of the gap. 

We visited the snow cave. 

Lindo! LindoP exclaimed Ibafiez, delighted with the 
blue transparency of the ice, the lovely white light of the 
vaulted roof and the quaint arrangement of this shelter. 
Ferlet and he started down again almost immediately, while 
Strouve and I set about putting things in order. 

By four o clock we had exhausted the delights of our 
surroundings and I suggested to Strouve that we should pay 
a lightning visit to Camp 2. There was rather too much 
powder snow, but we had no loads and the weather was 
magnificent. We climbed up the last rock buttress between 
the snow col and a fantastic rock pinnacle. There were 
screes, flat stones, a chaos of enormous blocks and then, after 
going down slightly, we set foot on the Piedras Blancas 
gkcier. A steep slope of some thousand feet brought us to 
the upper plateau. On our left, the crest of the Great Barrier 
was hidden by the neves overhanging it. The amphitheatre 
was superb, the walls of FitzRoy beyond the realms of 
imagination. At last we saw the base of the obelisk which 
until then had remained hidden by the foreground. To the 
right s of the buttress supporting the Saddle there rose verti 
cally a triangular monolithic pillar 5,000 feet or more high. 
A dark crack, traced as if with a ruler, ran up for between 
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two and three thousand feet. We were too close up to be 
able to admire the lines of the peak. Our main impression 
was of being overwhelmed. We could no longer judge of 
the whole, but the details we saw left us dizzy. The three 
formidable peaks which flanked FitzRoy to the south were 
more within the scale of our vision. On the verglas-coated 
slabs we could trace routes similar to the hardest in the 
Alps. 

Our gaze became riveted to the base of the couloir leading 
to the gap near the Saddle, At the top of a snow cone abut 
ting on to precipitous slabs, I spotted two black dots which, 
despite the distance (about 1,500 yards), replied to our 
shouts. 

Thus encouraged, we followed rapidly in tracks three- 
quarters effaced by a layer of powder snow; we crossed 
crevasses, only slightly open, on good large snow bridges 
and, making a wide circle, arrived at the foot of the slope. 
The golden yellow of Lionel s down sleeping bag showed 
up vividly against the greenish shades of the snow* Depasse 
and he had carried on the work of arranging the cave begun 
by Magnone. The snow cone did not join up with the rock; 
a fathomless abyss, the most terrifying chasm we had ever 
seen, lay between. A formidable smooth-grained concave 
slab plunged into the depths below and curved over a 
hundred feet above our heads to support the snowy slopes 
rising towards the Saddle. Snow slid down ceaselessly from 
these slopes, feeding the cone and burying Camp 2, which 
was hollowed out in the side of a crevasse. Access to the 
entrance ky along a narrow precipitous cornice. Here 
silence and gloom reigned, a contrast to the cave at Camp i, 
which was bright and full of light, At this time Camp 2 was 
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but a snow burrow, but once organised it would make an 
ideal shelter - sound-proof and isothermic - for FitzRoy. 
Strouve and I did not remain long; after once more admiring 
the long cracks seaming the rose-coloured surface of the 
slabs and the heavy clusters of stalactites outlined against 
an amazing background, we ran down back to Camp i at 
the double. 

It was a superb evening. From Camp i I took a panoramic 
view with Lake Viedma, and to the east the Meseta del 
Quemado - a thorny basaltic desert - appearing beyond the 
foot-hills where the Cerro Asrillado thrust up an hallucinat 
ing white spear-head. To the north were unnamed ice- 
clothed ranges. Then came the ridges of FitzRoy and the 
Piedras Blancas glacier with its strangely distorted seracs. 

We slept soundly in spite of the cold which penetrated 
through our groundsheet, mattresses and sleeping bags. 

Friday, January nth. Average weather higher up. Ram 
and wind at Base Camp, Lliboutry and Dr Beromendi went 
off to the other side of FitzRoy to fetch the abandoned 
tent. Ferlet, Depasse and Ibanez carried heavy loads up as 
far as the moraine. 

Strouve and I went up to Camp 2 carrying supplies of 
food and climbing equipment. The tip of the Aiguille 
Poincenot emerged dazzlingly bright from dark clouds. 
Above, high in the stratosphere, like an aurora borealis, 
hung a triple halo of rose-coloured cirrus clouds. There was 
no wind, but would it last? 

As we neared Camp 2 we were intrigued by sounds of 
hammering. Lionel and Depasse had attacked the couloir 
with the intention of carrying a first load up to the Saddle 
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and of making a start on digging an ice cave. The couloir 
started up close to Camp 2. It is narrow in its upper part, 
but opens out widely before merging into the glacier. In 
summer there is an enormous horizontal crevasse or berg- 
schrund level with the change in angle of the two glacier 
systems. Earlier in the season the remains of winter snows 
block the crevasses and leave snow bridges which make it 
easy to cross the schrunds, but now, after having climbed 
the ever-steepening slope, Lionel and Depasse had come up 
against an impassable obstacle. For over two hundred yards 
the upper and lower lips of the crevasse were separated by 
more than sixty feet. Beneath the lower lip the icy chasm 
dropped to unfathomable depths. From the upper lip hung 
a portcullis of enormous ice stalactites like frightful teeth in 
the jaws of a monster. But fortunately, on the right, a pillar 
of rock detached from the left bank of the couloir formed 
a hyphen between the lower lip and the adjacent snow- 
slopes above. The two men were having a tough time. The 
rock was excellent, but the wall was very steep; a little 
fresh snow covered the holds which the leader had to clear 
with his marteau-piolet. After a series of mantelshelves, 
Lionel: traversed to the right along a minute sloping ledge. 
He was at the limit of balance and the pitch was very 
delicate. At full stretch, with his left hand clenched in a 
crack, he fixed a piton as high up as possible in a second 
crack on his right. He gave a first tentative knock with the 
hammer, then a second and a third, hitting harder and 
harder until the wedged steel rang clear. At each blow the 
tone rose higher and the sound became sharper. The piton 
was firmly in, it would hold! 

Karabiners clicked, and the belay ropes ran through. A 
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fall would now be quickly checked and the climber could 
risk making the step. Lionel clung with his hands to the 
rugosities of the slab above the overhang while his feet 
scrabbled on the wet rock; then he made the tremendous 
effort necessary. Afterwards he lay exhausted on the ledge 
while he recovered his breath, then he put in a piton for a 
belay and hauled the sacks up on a line. The rope between 
hkn and his second was then passed through the karabiner 
and held tight. 

Depasse could start up. 

Go ahead, Loulou! 

Hold tight r 

Next they had to climb the steep snow-slope of the lower 
half of the couloir. They put on light ten-pointed crampons, 
tightening the straps carefully. With his ice-axe in his left 
hand, the pick and the point thrust into the snow, Lionel 
felt for holds along the wall of rock as he advanced up the 
slope. The angle was steep (about fifty-five degrees), but a 
layer of snow which adhered firmly to the ice and into 
which their crampons bit deep, saved lengthy step-cutting. 
As the couloir narrowed the two men were gradually 
forced to the left into the centre. Lionel was already think 
ing in terms of the descent - the rappels would be very 
much on the sknt. Fixed ropes would no doubt have to be 
placed so as to avoid swinging out into the middle of the 
slope. For the time being he put in a piton for a belay and 
stance at the end of each run-out. Three hundred feet above 
they reached the narrow part of the couloir. A small rock 
wall barred the entrance to the bottle-neck. A piton and a 
wooden peg enabled them to overcome the difficulty. 

Above this steep step the slope eased off; the bed of the 
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couloir consisted of intermittent ribs of broken-up snow- 
covered rocks where progress was easier and safer. Never 
theless, we soon saw the two men abandon the couloir and 
make over to the right to the slopes supporting the Saddle. 
The photographs which they had studied had showed a 
whole series of jagged spikes between the gap at the head 
of the couloir and the snow Saddle, and they feared they 
would waste precious time traversing these and preferred a 
route whose real difficulty they could estimate. 

When, late in the morning, Strouve and I returned to 
Camp i, two tiny dots were moving slowly along a band 
of snow towards the Saddle. Lionel had lost a crampon in 
the couloir and his progress was decidedly risky. The slope 
was terrifyingly steep (approaching sixty degrees) and lay 
directly above the formidable rock buttresses sheltering 
Camp 2. The slightest slip would have been fatal I was full 
of anxiety at the thought of future porterage over such a 
route. 

While we were having a meal in the cave at Camp i, 
Ferlet and Ibaiiez arrived carrying a large amount of camp 
ing and climbing equipment. They left again as soon as they 
had fed. We had a long afternoon before us and I suggested 
to Strouve that we should go up again to Camp 2. He 
declined my proposal and I decided to go alone. It had 
become warmer, the snow was heavy, and an opaque mist 
had spread over the sky. What matter ! It was but a short 
distance, and I knew the route well. 

The first slope, where our footsteps had hollowed out a 
regular track, was soon passed. On the plateau the wind had 
polished the now frozen surface of the snow; millions of 
crystals went hissing by t levelling the tracks. I had to hurry. 
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The way wound between crevasses, over snow-bridges and 
leapt across narrow clefts above deep-blue chasms. Sud 
denly, swirling mists swept down from the ridges, rose up 
from the valleys, merged together and enveloped me. The 
mist grew thicker - a white substance without dimensions - 
and I could see nothing. I bent double in an endeavour to 
discern some slight detail that would indicate the track. I 
groped my way along the groove in the hardened layer 
beneath the covering of powder snow. Suddenly the ground 
gave way beneath my right foot, a saving reflex made me 
hurl myself forwards. I hauled on my ice-axe, thrust deep 
in, and pulled my leg out of a bottomless hole into which 
trickled a little stream of snow. Breathless and with beating 
pulses, I collected myself. 

Quick, get down before your own tracks are wiped out/ 
I thought. Then: What? Here is the test of courage and a 
cool head you have so often wished for, and now you 
flinch? 3 

My decision was made in a few seconds. I would go on. 

Moreover, I told myself, it was probably the wisest 
course : I would find the way by following the direction of 
the slopes and would spend the night at Camp 2. 

Extraordinary impressions of solitude and action . . . time 
and space existed no more. I was a being from nowhere. 
The movement of my limbs and the breath of the wind were 
the only realities left from a vanished world. Then - ploff ! 
another crevasse. Both legs dangled in space. I stretched my 
arms out sideways and swallowed hard. The game had gone 
far enough. Enough of playing at being Guido Lammer. I 
must get down, and as quick as I could ! I set off like a mad 
man, following the trail of my footprints. These gradually 
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disappeared, but I kept the direction. The mist thinned, a 
ridge appeared on my right, and the slope fell away to the 
col. 

I was safe. 

Strouve was smoking his umpteenth cigarette. 



From seven to nine we worked on enlarging the cave, 
digging out shelves for the tinned food and small items of 
equipment, and an alcove in the wall for a second tent. 

Saturday, January i2th. Rain at Base Camp during the 
night. Strouve and I went up to Camp 2 in wind and snow 
(7-9 am). All the tracks were obliterated. The assault party, 
Lionel in particular, for he was always in the forefront, 
needed to recuperate in the comforts of Base Camp. 

Well, Lionel, what about the Saddle? Muy dificil? 

Oh, it ll go. We made a hash of things by leaving the 
couloir. It goes fine on the other side of the ridge, after the 
gap. The worst thing is the wind; and also the start of the 
Fitz, which is all holdless slabs - nothing but thin cracks. 
It s a question of pegs and wedges, and also of time. At 
Chamonix, it would be in the bag. But here, it all depends 
on the wind. 

You got back late? 

"Yes, but we dug a hole. The snow ridge isn t steep on the 
west side. We dug a trench going progressively deeper; first 
of all in easy snow then, eighteen inches down, we struck 
ice ! It all had to be done with ice-axes. At the end we made 
a circular hole five feet deep, entirely in ice. We cut blocks 
to make the ceiling of the entrance tunnel. In fact, a cross 
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between an ice-cave and an igloo. And then, it blew a hurri 
cane - just like at Camp i the other day. We fairly scuttled 
when we had to pass near the rock ridge. In the end, to gain 
time, we tried to arrange a rappel near the couloir before 
the gap. I put in a piton, fixed the rope in position, equalised 
the ends and threw them out into space, whereupon they 
shot out horizontally like a flag. We pulled them back, and 
it was just like hauling in an old junk floating in the air. We 
had to weight the ends with stones which then got stuck - 
a real b ! 

In the couloir we were sheltered from the wind, but all 
the holds were covered with great snowflakes and stones 
were falling all over the place. Lower down on the ice- 
slope we made three diagonal rappels smothered in cascades 
of snow- with one crampon ! Never seen such a foul place 
in my life. At last, as night fell, we came to the fixed rope 
and the cave. 

Strouve and I were the first to leave; again the tracks had 
been wiped out. On the way we 9arefully blocked up the 
snow entrance of Camp i, filling in the cracks and smoothing 
everything with the shovel. By midday we were at Base 
Camp and Depasse and Lionel arrived shortly after. It was 
a great pleasure to find warmth and comfort* again, though 
not the inevitable little frictions. Lliboutry had fixed up a 
magnificent maxima-minima thermometer which then read 
+ ir c. (51.8 Fahrenheit). 

We all had a good wash and did a little laundry in a 
branch of the Rio Blanco. Luxurious soft grassy banks 
bordered the natural bathing pools. When we had shaved 
we looked positively civilised. 
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Sunday, January i$th. Doubtful weather. Slight showers. 
Violent north-westerly wind. Temperature minimum 8.5, 
maximum 13.5 (47-3-56-3 )- 

Ibanez and Depasse went down on horseback to Madsen s 
to fetch up the mail. A lorry, a regular country mail van, 
ran a service three times a month between Santa Cruz and 
the Las Vueltas ferry and the Madsens completed the 
liaison. 

Lliboutry had returned from his trip to the Torre glacier; 
he had retrieved all the equipment. The tent was little the 
worse for wear. 

To occupy the long hours of this sunless day and to vary 
our menu Lliboutry and I decided to impress our com 
panions with some high-class cooking and so we prepared 
a superior dish - riz a PEspagnole. 

Riz a I Espagnok (Rio Blanco version) for eight people 
(Herculean appetites). 

Collect a large pile of fuel with your own hands. Open 
a quart tin of oil (the last), pour into a big pot and place 
over a clear fire. 

As soon as the oil begins to splutter throw in a large 
quantity of rice (very large quantity). Stir over a quick fire 
for a quarter of an hour until the rice begins to brown and 
sticks to the bottom of the pot. 

Add gradually according to the ingredients available: a 
haunch of wild pig diced; slices of Bologna sausage; remains 
of leg of mutton; a good-sized tin of sardines in oil (the 
whole of it); five tins of mejillones or Uruguay mussels [ c My 
mussels, my mussels! wailed Lionel. Shut up! They ve 
never been to such a party in their lives/] ; a tin of tomato 
puree (Spain began to smile, a purple carnation in the corner 
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of his mouth); Peppers? Why, certainly ! Lots of them ! - 
green and red. Salt? Of course, and plenty of it. Pepper? 
That goes without saying. Oh blast ! IVe upset the whole 
box in the pot. Never mind, it ll improve the taste/ 

While you re about it/ grumbled Ferlet, why not shove 
in some mustard too/ 

Ah, yes, I hadn t thought of that - both sorts, light and 
dark. 

All these ingredients began to merge into a savoury mess. 
The pot was filled to the brim with tepid water, which over 
a slow fire would gradually evaporate and be absorbed into 
the thick mush. 

My lords, draw up your chairs ! 

The wretches/ cried the descendants of Goths, Vandals, 
Allobroges and other red-haired Franks, natives of misty 
lands nurtured from childhood on tasteless fats and colour 
less slops. So many good things wasted which they would 
now have to do without. 

The Mediterranean clan counter-attacked, licked their 
chops and helped themselves again and again to the succulent 
dish. 

Leave some for Ibanez, he s sure to like it ! 

A moment kter all the fires of hell raged from my lips 
right down into my chest. A Rio Tinto of Mendoza wine 
would not have quenched them. 

But on the following night I was awakened by an unusual 
noise. I came out of my tent on all fours and surprised the 
soldier, Rosales, scraping the bottom of the cauldron with 
his cutlass, while two foxes, like images from the Fioretti of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, squatted on their haunches, waiting 
patiently for their share of the feast. 
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CHAPTER VI 
* 

THE BUILD-UP 

Monday, January i^th. Rain in the morning followed by 
showers and bright periods. Strong north-west wind. 
Cumulus over Patagonia. Nimbus on FitzRoy. Snow high 
up. Temperatures: minimum 39.2, maximum 52.7. 

In face of the threat of bad weather, Lionel resigned him 
self to postpone going up to Camp 2 until the next day. We 
all wrote letters and put our notes into order. The more 
active members got rid of their surplus energy cutting 
wood, making clearings and improving our rustic furniture. 
Inspired by a horse s skull which he had found, Magnone 
began to carve a superb totem. 

With the help of maps and handbooks, Ibanez explained 
some of the secrets of the Great Andes of Juguy and Cata- 
marca, conjuring up a picture of the strangest of them all - 
those endless deserts of pumice stone where thirst is the 
main difficulty to contend with. 

By five o clock the showers had stopped and the atmo 
sphere was unbelievably clear below a ceiling of scattered 
clouds. Lliboutry asked me to go with him to climb the 
Cerro Polo, the highest of the porphyry domes. Beyond 
the Rio Blanco and the plateau, the Cerro Polo throws up 
three layers of rock bands running from north to south. We 
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ascended a steep wooded slope and avoided climbing up 
the first band by crossing its crest at a little col that was 
marked by an enormous erratic boulder. The slabs of red 
porphyry to the south of the col were dotted with scattered 
blocks of different colours ranging from pure white to a 
violet black, a geological collection which produced an 
astonishing effect, particularly when one considered the 
extent of the glaciation that must have existed in order 
to deposit this debris more than 2,500 feet above the 
thalweg. 

We followed a ravine running in a northerly direction 
between two bands of rock scored lengthways by glacier 
erosion. Beneath overhangs the quartz porphyry retained 
its greenish colour, but turned to rose where the rock was 
exposed to weathering. An easy ascent over rough slabs 
led to the summit. In the hollows where leaf -mould had 
collected there were flowering plants which it was difficult 
to identify; tufts of saxifrage, sulphur yellow papilionaceous 
flowers and the charming Tacos de Reina (Queen s talons), 
orange-red with black and white edgings. 

Clouds enveloped FitzRoy, masking the view which from 
here is said to be unrivalled. But to the south a brilliantly 
coloured landscape unfolded where the vermilion of the 
foreground was set off by the Veronese green of the dis 
tance, and the silver-white of the clouds by the pure cobalt 
blue of the sky, while the concentric curves of a double 
rainbow arched across the shadowy land where the Rio Las 
Vueltas gleamed. On the way down I made use of a fine 
chimney which split the main rock band of the Cerro Polo. 
Perhaps it was lack of training or because the wind was 
troublesome, but I was not at all at my ease. 
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We spent the evening round a good fire, the near side 
of our bodies roasting and the far side freezing - good 
training for those powers of adaptation so dear to Alexis 
Carrel. 1 There were vehement discussions on every sort of 
subject from sacred art and Einstein s theory to the butter 
fly stroke. The wind murmured faintly in the trees, but in 
the distance very high up a continuous rumble could be 
heard like express trains passing each other in a tunnel. 

I retired to my tent and began calculating our chances 
of success. Would the conditions, meteorological, technical 
and moral, allow us to conquer FitzRoy? And what if we 
failed? Maybe we had something to learn from Madsen 
after all. 

With daylight the dark shadows of doubt vanished. It 
had been a cold wet night (37.4). The wind was moderate. 
We decided on a general carry. At 9 am I set off with 
Lionel who had fixed an imposing load on to a carrying 
frame and topped it with a bundle of long stakes destined 
to mark the route between Camps i and 2. In my sack I had 
our emergency medico-surgical equipment and the bootees 
that were to prove indispensable for any prolonged stay in 
the ice caves. 

We gained height rapidly. The slope of the Dome was 
covered with firm crystalline snow; it seemed to challenge 
us and we climbed it in Vibrams . Strouve and Magnone 
joined us at Camp i, and there was a short seance with 
the cine-camera on the snow slope. Then Ferlet, Lionel, 
Magnone and I went on to Camp 2. The others slept at 
Carnp i. 

1 A well-known specialist in flesh tissue. 
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We roped up in two parties for the ascent; it was snowing 
and there was mist which the wind failed to disperse. Every 
hundred yards, Lionel stuck in a pole which was soon lost 
in the mist, but with four of us we were able to keep our 
course. We tramped through snow which grew thicker and 
thicker. Magnone, ahead, was as good as a bulldozer. Each 
of us improved the track as he went along. Below the slabs 
of Camp 2 we sank in thigh deep, and still it continued to 
snow. We went carefully down over the cornice, ice-axes 
thrust well into the slope. I removed the block sealing the 
entry to the ice cave, placed it to one side and crawled 
through into the dark interior. The silence was absolute. 
Still roped, my companions followed either feet or head 
first, passed in the sacks, grunted, shook the snow from their 
clothes and took off their gaiters - the latest model but still 
not proof against the infiltrating snow and very flimsy for 
rock-work. Armed with three shovels, we soon dug an 
alcove for the second tent. Disposing of the excavated snow 
was no problem, nor for that matter was the rubbish. The 
yawning chasm of the crevasse could have engulfed the 
Paris sewers. 

Scalding tea, tomato juice, fried fish, sausage and mash, 
milk chocolate - supper succeeded dinner without a pause. 
We absorbed strength and warmth until we were filled with 
an intense feeling of well-being. Two and two in the narrow 
tents, we conserved the precious calories. 

Wednesday, January i6th. Grey skies. Sun at 9 am. Some 
alto-cumulus about. Alto-stratus in the evening. At Base 
Camp, temperatures varied between 37.4 and 55.4. The 
previous day had been a hard one and we lay late in our 
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sleeping bags making a lazy morning of it. We made some 
improvements to the cave which was now sufficiently com 
fortable for prolonged stays without serious physical or 
moral deterioration. 

The ideal arrangement for a snow cave, combining the 
advantages of the three shelters established on FitzRoy 
would be as follows: for choice of position, the bottom of 
a dip at the foot of a bank of snow. This enables one to 
start the entry to the cave in a near-vertical wall. One thus 
gets immediate protection and can proceed with the excava 
tion sheltered from the weather. An entrance made in this 
way is less affected by wind and snowfalls and the work 
of maintenance consequently reduced. Moreover, the door 
can be left open in normal weather. The proximity of some 
rocks where one can amuse oneself and dry out anything 
soaked by condensation is highly desirable. The cave should 
be neither too close to the surface where lack of cohesion 
in the snow would cause the roof to collapse nor too deep 
down in the layers of old snow turned to ice which are 
difficult to work and where the light can no longer 
penetrate. 

The shape should be that of a trefoil of which the stalk, 
the entrance of the tunnel, should go through a wall at least 
a yard thick. The entrance should be protected by a raised 
door-step. The tunnel should be two feet wide and three 
feet high, and the floor of the shelter at a considerably lower 
level. The centre forms a hall six feet square from which 
radiate three alcoves of equal size. The dining-room faces 
the entrance with the table made out of a block cut on the 
spot, and the benches cut out of the walls of the alcove. 
Shelves for provisions and equipment are hollowed in the 
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Section and plan of the snow cave 
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Benches 
Table 



d Spirit stoves 



e Air vents 

f Cornice and entrance stairway 

g Block to close entrance 

h Crest of the snow bank 
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Lionel Terrav beginning the cave for Camp 3 




Camp I : the snow cave 




The Cerro Torre and the Aiguille Saec, seen from the saddle 
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The Saddle, looking South-West 

The Cerro Murallone massif in the distance. In the foreground, the Cerro Grande 
and its ice mushrooms 
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panels above the benches. The tents are pitched in the two 
lateral alcoves facing each other. 

iThe vaulting should be low so as to counteract the 
pressure of the snow and give better resistance to weight. 
None the less, the vaults need to be reshaped every two or 
three days. A height of six feet at the apex is sufficient. 

The arrangement in three compartments increases the 
number of supports, decreases the span of the arches, and 
gives greater strength to the whole. To make cleaning easier 
the central floor should be sunk. - 

With the shaft of an ice-axe we made two oblique air 
vents on either side of the entrance. It is advisable to place 
the cooking-stoves below one of these vents. 

The tents were not pitched with poles but were suspended 
from the walls by means of ice-pitons. This made it possible 
to increase the number of guy ropes and gave the tents 
a heptagonal shape which increased the room space and 
comfort. Cotton tents would have been sufficient and in fact 
preferable to nylon, since condensation would have been 
less. 

We hung our sacks, coils of rope, clothes, etc., on ice- 
pitons stuck into the lateral walls. Squares of sorbo rubber 
would have been pleasant for the seats of the benches, also 
wooden stands for the stoves. Each cave was equipped with 
two methylated spirit stoves of the simplest design (the 
famous Gedeon 1 ) and we found them thoroughly satis 
factory. Twenty-five litres (five and a half gallons) of 

1 Gedeon Seguin used this type of stove nearly half a century 
ago for picnics when climbing on the rocks in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau. Gedeon has become the current slang among 
French climbers for a cooking-stove. 
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methylated spirit were consumed at the high camps, a very 
small quantity, particularly when taking into account that 
nearly half was used to melt snow. In the evenings our 
collection of electric torches made the myriad facets of the 
ice-walls sparkle and gave a magnificent illumination. 

We lived unforgettable hours in these snow holes, 
especially at Camp 2, which became our home in the fullest 
meaning of the word, with that sense of attachment which 
man feels for his hearth whatever it may be, whether a log 
cabin, a lodging-house room or a seaman s bunk. In the 
evenings before going to sleep, we would lie on our duvets, 
cigarettes alight, after an excellent hot meal, warmly clad 
with our feet in comfortable fur-lined bootees; and as we 
chatted of this and that we had to make an effort to break 
the "spell of the peaceful homely atmosphere in order to 
realise that ten feet above our heads tons of snow were being 
piled up or swept away by the most violent winds of all 
the five continents, and that our home was no house but a 
tiny cavity of a few cubic yards in the moving mass of a 
stupendous glacier on the opposite side of the earth to our 
own country. 

After lunch, Lionel and Magnone judged that conditions 
were not bad enough to prevent work on the lower part of 
the couloir. Whilst getting ready to put on his leggings of 
rubberised canvas, Magnone let them drop into the great 
chasm, with a pair of ski-sticks that we used for breaking 
the trail in soft snow. A zoo-foot rappel was arranged, 
Magnone put on his crampons, roped himself to a long line 
and disappeared into the gaping crevasse. As he reached the 
end of his rope he was lucky enough to land on a snow 
platf orm where the lost objects were lying. We wondered 
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how deep the Piedras Blancas glacier could be - this river 
of ice which fills to the brim the profound gorge that it has 
carved? Many hundreds of feet perhaps. 

The climbers equipped the first rock pitch to the right of 
the bergschrund with two ringed pitons, a three-ranged 
stirrup and a rope ladder about twenty-five feet long. On 
the great ice-slope it was found necessary to fix two 100- 
f oot ropes and on the rocks bordering it two of sixty-five 
feet. Three hours later, using the fixed rope, they quickly 
regained Camp 2, soaked but satisfied with their work. 

At 4 pm Lliboutry, Strouve and Ibanez paid us a brief 
visit bringing supplies. That evening we had a very extensive 
view. 

Thursday, January ijth. Temperatures at Base Camp: 
42.8-64.4. Violent west-north-west wind. Two parties 
left Camp 2 at 8.30 am, making for the Saddle and the 
future Camp 3, Terray and me, Magnone and Ferlet. The 
going was easy up the very steep snow cone leading to 
the foot of the rocks. On the slab, the rope ladder hung well 
away from the rock. The aluniinium rungs jammed between 
the points of my crampons, a leaden sack pulled me over 
backwards and my fingers clenched desperately round the 
too thin ropes. And then suddenly I was up, pulled by an 
irresistible force, and landed on the granite ledge at the top 
of the slab. Good steps were cut in the thick firm layer of 
snow covering the great ice-slope and wf climbed as though 
up a staircase without using the fixed ropes. 

We made short work of the upper part of the couloir. 
On this day the loose rocks were held firm by the snow and 
there was no danger of stonefalk. Just at one slippery corner 
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a belay was necessary. There was a marked contrast between 
the two sides of the couloir; bands of snow and projections 
of rock on the side nearest FitzRoy and long tawny slabs of 
diorite on the south. We were sheltered from the wind as 
we climbed up, but near the gap it was blowing great guns. 
The roar of the wind increased, deafening us. Between some 
magnificent blocks a few yards from the col we halted for 
something to eat. I could not resist the temptation to go on 
straight away to have a look at the other side. Three mantel 
shelves, and then I wedged myself in the last crack with 
just my head sticking out. A blast which seemed to come 
from some hidden turbine, though more like a jet from a 
hosepipe, hit me in the face, tore off my helmet and glasses, 
blinded me. Never, even at the wheel of a racing car travel 
ling at over 100 mph, had I felt anything like it. I clung to 
the edge of the slab and looked around eagerly through 
watering eyes. 

I seemed to be looking at supernatural monsters, a fan 
tastic ride of the Valkyries; nightmare aiguilles stared across 
at us, hurled defiance and then vanished. From a bubbling 
devil s cauldron, where clouds heavy as pitch boiled up from 
the depths and eddies of snow chased each other in the gale, 
there emerged at intervals the summits of the Cerro Torre 
and its satellites. Like immovable reefs in a raging sea the 
black skbs reared up towards the sky to be smothered by 
the stupendous ice-caps, sparkling with fresh snow, which 
overhung on all sides - glittering lighthouses whose founda 
tions were submerged in foam. 

On the west side of the gap there was a moderate slope 
which merged two or three hundred yards lower down into 
a wide couloir which ran steeply down to the Torre glacier. 

( 
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The southern portion of this slope consisted of slabs and 
rock ribs bare of snow. In the middle section snow appeared 
suddenly and became more and more abundant until the 
slope ran up to join FitzRoy at the point where the Saddle 
ended in a delicate ice-ridge. 

Knowing that the prevailing winds come from the north 
west, we could deduce that the escarpments of the peak 
formed a screen in whose shelter the snow would lie; where 
this protection ceased the wind swept the rocks clear - a 
valuable pointer in favour of the route chosen on the 
eastern flank of the bastion. 

We went straight down a small stony couloir for perhaps 
a couple of hundred feet, then obliquely to the right towards 
the rock rib parallel to the ridge. Here the diorite, formed 
of large crystals, tore our gloves and was so rough that it 
made friction holds possible almost anywhere. A long open 
corner split the buttress; this was the corner that had forced 
the party on January i ith to take to the ridge. The left wall 
was overhanging, the right wall consisted of an extremely 
steep slab. I was climbing it in a lay-back position, arms and 
legs wide apart, when a sudden squall took me in the rear 
and propelled me at several mp h up this grade three pitch. 1 

In a quarter of an hour, over ground which but for the 
wind would have been easy, we came to the snow Saddle. 
Seen against the light, the south face of FitzRoy, drowned 
in squalls of hail and straggling mists, resembled a gloomy 
wall covered with spiders webs. It made a sinister im 
pression. Any attempt to examine it, however, would have 
been useless. Besides, the wind scarcely encouraged us to 

1 See glossary for classification of pitches. 
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remain stationary. Its violence was unbelievable on this 
exposed plateau where there was nothing to break its force. 
On the last rocks, which were a jumble of boulders, we had 
to move forward clinging to each block. We had to crawl 
axe in hand up the zoo-foot slope of frozen snow at the 
top of which Lionel and Depasse had begun to dig the 
trench. The wind had eaten away the blocks covering the 
trench and blown off the roof, and the shovels and equip 
ment left there six days before were now buried under a 
mass of glassy marbles and powdered crystals. The walls of 
the pit were green ice and hard as glass. I got down into it 
and with my axe managed to hack free first the shovels, then 
the bundle of pitons and boxes of tinned food whose many- 
coloured labels looked rather incongruous. 

From noon to 5.30 pm we worked furiously, but did not 
succeed in enlarging the hole sufficiently to shelter a tent. 
Inside, Lionel and Magnone, first alternately then together, 
worked with their axes. Ferlet and I removed the debris. 
The intense cold, aggravated by the incredible force of the 
wind, made our task a singularly ungrateful one. Although 
Magnone cut some blocks and stacked them in a semi-circle 
round the entrance to the trench, the situation of the man 
outside was extremely unpleasant. Each shovelful of ex 
cavated snow taken from the ever-growing pile near the 
entrance had to be thrown outside the trench. To do this, 
one had to stand erect and no longer under shelter and 
sometimes, just as one was poised to throw out a shovelful, 
a squall of wind would upset one s balance and the snow 
would land on one s head; powder snow and small debris 
penetrated behind glasses, up sleeves and under one s 
anorak. One s feet slipped on the ice, and hips and elbows 
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knocked against the walls. The ice debris thrown out on to 
the slope of the Saddle was caught up by the wind, went 
tearing up the steep incline and was catapulted into space 
ending in a luminous glory in the sunlight of the eastern 
face. 

Lionel and Guido worked ceaselessly like machines, 
wielding their short axes. Where the plane of cleavage 
was favourable, the steel picks broke off enormous chunks; 
more often each block had to be marked out with careful 
precision before it could be detached. The position outside 
became impossible and, as there was no room for a fourth 
man inside, Ferlet and I took it in turns to shelter between 
the blocks of a rock bluff on the eastern face, a dizzy perch 
but with a comfortable nook in the sun. Returning, we 
found conditions at the trench even harsher by contrast. 
The wind did not abate, rather the contrary. The walls of 
the cave were affected by the varying pressure and vibrated 
almost to breaking point. There was a ringing in our ears 
and we had splitting headaches. We realised rather late in 
the day that it would be impossible to spend several days 
in this inferno and then be in a fit state to carry out more 
serious tasks. How were we to make the cave habitable? 

After five hours of frenzied effort we fled back to Camp 2 
exhausted and with our nerves on edge. 

Four dis jointed puppets threaded on one string tumbled, 
rolled, picked themselves up and toppled over again. At last, 
with two rappels, we reached the couloir. We came down 
the ice-slope all four on one rope. Then came glissades on 
the snow and finally the haven -oh, how welcome! -of 
Camp 2. We found Lliboutry, Depasse and Strouve all 
ready to leave for Camp i . They informed us that the police 
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had discovered Poincenot s body washed up on the banks 
of the Las Vueltas close to Lake Viedma. The nylon rope 
and all his clothing save his boots had disappeared. 

Friday, January iSth. Temperatures at Base Camp 49.1- 
59.9. Very clear sky. The violent west-north-west wind 
had abated a little by the evening. The morning was devoted 
to rest, gossip and feeding up. Magnone, still under the 
influence of the alternate depression and excitement of the 
previous day, outlined his scheme for exploiting a service 
of caterpillar taxis on the Mer de Glace. 

We all went down to lunch at Camp r, which had been 
considerably enlarged. Magnone and Ferlet continued to 
work on it while Lionel and I went up again to Camp 2 with 
hefty loads and returned immediately. The tracks were 
excellent. 

Depasse and Lliboutry visited us and went back with 
Ferlet and Magnone to Base Camp. Ferlet had to go with 
Ibanez to identify the body of Poincenot. 

Lionel and I remained alone at Camp r. We amused our 
selves by paving the cave with superb flat stones which we 
collected from the foot of the ridge. At sunset we took 
some photos from the top of the cornice. Visibility was 
excellent. The horizontal rays kindled fires on all the 
summits. 

For me the grandest moments were the calm evenings 
when I was able to contemplate the light on Lake Viedma 
and the Patagonian steppe and on the richly coloured foot 
hills - a wealth of warm colouring in contrast to the livid 
tints of the glacier in the shadow of FitzRoy. 

The following day the weather was reasonably fine. Fitz- 
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Roy cleared by degrees. Lionel and I left Camp i very 
early and benefited by hard snow which enabled us to make 
rapid progress -one hour up to Camp 2. Continuing our 
spurt, two hours later we set foot upon the snow of the 
Saddle without incident, except that Lionel fell into a 
crevasse recently formed near the bergschrund when the 
snow bridge on which he was crossing collapsed. The 
sudden fall was checked by the rope but resulted in fairly 
severe cuts on his hands. 

A*band of thick cloud had spread horizontally over the 
frontier range. Above, the sky was clear. The wind was 
moderate. Lionel wanted to take advantage of this lull to 
begin a new cave on the eastern slopes of the Saddle, Its 
situation would be dizzy and the approach dangerous, but 
it would be sheltered from the westerly winds by the snow 
cornice of the ridge. Held on a short rope, Terray stepped 
over the cornice and went down very steeply about fifteen 
or twenty feet to a little rock projection where I joined 
him. He then traversed horizontally northwards, consolidat 
ing each step and thrusting in the shaft of his ice-axe on a 
level with his chest. The site appeared to satisfy him and he 
attacked it at once, cutting out the position of the future 
door with the shovel. The work went apace, for the snow 
was good and the disposal of the excavated snow presented 
no problems. The lumps slid down the slope gathering 
terrific speed, went shooting over a drop and disappeared. 
We were directly above Camp 2; a day or two later the 
tripod of the cine-camera was knocked over by the wind 
and it, too, made a high dive down the slope and was found 
1,300 feet below, buried deep in the snow bank of the 
grotto. In this excellent snow, Lionel very soon had a niche 
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hollowed ,out. He was quite safe in this and it was no longer 
necessary for me to belay him. This was a relief as it was 
freezing cold on my perch and also I could be far more 
usefully employed cutting a pathway and steps leading up 
to the ridge rather than waiting about. 

Lionel and I changed places. Inside the hole the snow 
gave place to ice formed by successive melting and freezing. 
At first it. could be worked with the shovel, but it soon 
became as hard as glass. Sometimes we came upon thin 
layers of gravel, evidence of past storms, or upon layers of 
pure snow. After three hours work the hole was no more 
than a six-foot cube. It was enough for one day. There was 
no hurry, it was fine and we could examine at leisure the 
hypothetical routes that appeared to lead to the summit of 
FitzRoy. 

^ FitzRoy has no real south face. The formidable mono 
lithic spur which rises a thousand feet above the Saddle may 
be likened to the exterior ridge of a triangular pyramid 
stuck on to the main pyramid of the mountain. It faces due 
south and its flanks form a south-east and a south-west face. 
The ridge is as sharp as the prow of a dreadnought and 
would defy any attempt to climb it. It was therefore on the 
two faces that we had to seek a route leading to the snowy 
terraces that marked the apex of the pyramid where it 
merged into the main mass of the mountain. Beyond this the 
difficulties appeared to decrease. 

From afar a route up the south-east face had appeared 
obvious. It had seemed to us that a long series of chimneys 
that marked the junction of the triangular pyramid with the 
main mass might lead us on to the top of the spur and that 
these chimneys could be reached by means of some long 
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ascending ledges, covered with verglas, that started up from 
the snow slopes coming down from the Saddle. 

Seen from the Saddle, the problem took on a different 
aspect. The summit pyramid of FitzRoy is the shape of a 
head. On the west the nape of the neck and the cranium are 
convex and on the east the face is concave. The eastern 
flank of the spur continues this concave formation and the 
verglas-coated ledges turned out to be nothing more than 
slight easings in the terrifyingly steep slope. I was still 
obsessed with the idea of looking for a less hazardous route 
on the west face and I had noticed on the south-west ridge, 
at roughly our own level, a small col marked by a superb 
aiguille. A snow band, the prolongation of the Saddle, ran 
in a semi-circle across the south-west face and ended at this 
col. It did not appear impossible to climb above the col, and 
then, if we were able to traverse "to the left and gain some 
couloirs or ridges, which grew progressively less steep, it 
looked as though success would be in sight. 

Lionel allowed himself to be convinced and we descended 
the slope of great slabs, tilted in a westerly direction, in 
order to gain a better view. "The slabs came to an end in a 
vertical drop of more than three thousand feet above a shoot 
of black ice. One of the routes chosen by Zechner ! On the 
right a finger of rock pointed out horizontally over the 
abyss like a gargoyle. Curious cylindrical holes, averaging 
a foot in diameter, were hollowed out of its upper side. 
They looked like the holes made by revolving stones in 
the beds of mountain torrents. But what agent, what 
monstrous drill had hollowed them out? The wind -the 
eternal wind ! 

From where we stood the true proportions of the semi- 
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circle, the steepness of the snow band and the unrelenting 
uniformity of the south-west ridge were apparent. 

No doubt it s not so steep, said Lionel. But it would 
take hours of step-cutting to reach the little col. And then 
we don t know whetKer it would be possible to make an 
ice cave. If anything went wrong it would be still more 
dangerous -a real trap. No means of escape. Not to speak 
of the wind right out on the face -west, north-west, south 
west. The devil s own wests! No, in my view there s 
nothing for it but the spur. Seven hundred feet of artificial , 
up as far as the top of the bastion, no doubt; tough going 
and hard work, but that won t kill us. Afterwards, higher 
up, we ll have to see/ 

C A pity. I had visions of Strouve perched on the point 
facing the ridge - the Pointe du Cineaste - making the film 
of his life/ 

We got back to Camp 2 in an hour and fifty minutes. 
Lionel found his crampon and his good humour became 
positively expansive. The snow in the couloir was beginning 
to go and the stones showed through. We started a rock- 
fall accompanied by much dust and din. Lower down the 
fixed ropes, wet from the melting snow, were already 
frozen stiff. Ice had now appeared and our rubber-soled 
boots skidded. We took immense flying leaps over the 
newly opened crevasses. Lionel set a pace worthy of his 
best days and I made it a point of honour to keep up. We 
galloped on the level and did sitting glissades down the slopes 
by Camp i and down the great hump and the neves above 
the lake (phew! that jump turn six feet from its edge!). I 
was dead to the world when I looked at my watch on our 
arrival at Base Camp -one and a half hours from Camp 2 ! 
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Sunday, January 20tb* Fine weather. Temperatures: mini 
mum 50.9, maximum 61.7* FitzRoy was clear, the north 
west wind violent. There were clear skies in the morning, 
slight drizzle in the evening. The meteorological unit had 
been reinforced by a barometer which attracted numerous 
and continual visits. We might have been in the Avenue de 
la Gare at Chamonix. From the edge of the thicket we 
could just see sticking up above the moraine of the Los 
Tres glacier at a fabulous height the extreme tips of Fitz 
Roy and the Aiguille Poincenot. 

Ferlet and Ibanez returned late in the evening, deeply 
affected by their sad mission. During these two days Madsen 
and the Halvorsens had looked after them and had sur 
rounded them with every possible kindness. 

Lionel, indefatigable as ever, had gone up again to Camp 2, 
dragging Magnone and Strouve with him. An urgent letter 
which I had to send off the next day prevented me from 
following them. 

The next day was one of the finest of our whole cam 
paign. Maximum 68 ; no wind and an absolutely clear sky. 
I imagined the team at the spearhead already making quick 
work of the route to the summit - and I not with them - 
but in fact they employed this exceptional day in carrying 
over 200 Ibs of food and equipment, including the cine 
camera, up to the Saddle. They also enlarged the first cave 
which was abandoned the following week in favour of the 
cave on the eastern slope. 

Lliboutry went off on his own to the Cerro Polo to make 
a topographical survey. 

At 2.15 I set out with Depasse for Camp 2, which we 
reached at 6 pm. On the way we took some of the bedding 
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from Camp i in order to reinforce Camp 2. The tracks were 
good and visibility perfect. From the cave I went on to the 
upper part of the Piedras Blancas glacier and gazed at the 
wonderful view of the northern mountains of the massif. 
Between the Cerro Electrico and FitzRoy there appeared 
high on the horizon an elusive summit, just a patch of light, 
reminding one of Mont Blanc. At such a distance and at 
such a height it could only be San Lorenzo, the last 
4,ooo-metre peak of the Cordillera, the southernmost four- 
thousander of the New World. Alone, I drank in these 
precious minutes when personality fades and one merges 
into the universe. Happy moments, all too short. 

Tuesday, January 22nd. Depasse and I left at 8 am. The 
approach to the bergschrund had become increasingly diffi 
cult: fresh crevasses had opened up on all sides. On the 
other hand, the upper rocks were completely clear of snow 
and quite easy. There was a strong wind blowing on the 
Saddle. When we reached the cave the first thing we saw 
was Strouve s head, encased in a hood, emerging from the 
entrance. He seemed to be looking at FitzRoy . . . and sud 
denly we saw what was going on. Two dots, two almost 
stationary figures clinging to the initial slab of the Spur, 
gave the scale. That little snow ridge; it was a good thousand 
feet. And that miniature wall which looked as though a 
shoulder might be necessary? Sixty feet high. 

Terray and Magnone had attacked at 9 am after a 
decidedly uncomfortable night with three men crammed 
into a tent for two, all restless, all thinking the same thoughts. 

Here at last was the start of the Route des Frangais which, 
after three weeks 7 hard work examining the problem, now 
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lay before us, formidable and disheartening. It would be 
beset with difficulties from the very start, and there might 
well be no let-up until the summit. 

The bastion had a plating of immense smooth diorite 
slabs, light grey or pinkish ochre in colour, very fine 
grained and absolutely compact. The climbers were puzzled 
and nosed around. On the left of the ridge of the Spur, in a 
corner between some big pillars, there seemed to be several 
possible starts. But the routes quickly petered out and with 
them all hope of reaching the top of the bastion even at the 
price of heavy work with a lavish supply of pitons. 

A strong wind got up and forced the climbers on to the 
right-hand side of the arete. Here, the foot of the wall con 
sisted of slabs of even smoother texture with wide open 
corners in between them and thin cracks running up the 
inside angles. Any hope of getting up there seemed out of 
the question, but nevertheless if this section could be climbed 
it would then be possible to gain a large intermittent ledge 
that cut across the east face of the Spur about half-way up 
and led to the oblique chimney running up to the summit of 
the bastion* However appalling the start, this was the route. 
Every possible effort had to be put into overcoming the 
initial obstacles, for there could scarcely be any worse diffi 
culties later. To begin with the two men chose the first 
corner, some three hundred feet high, immediately to the 
right of the ridge of the Spur. It was not possible to get 
right up into this corner from the snow-slope. So Lionel 
climbed the small snow cone at the extreme end of the ridge 
of the Saddle, where it abuts on to the rocks of FitzRoy, 
and reached a tiny platform whence he hoped to be able to 
traverse left into the back of the corner by means of a 
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slanting rappel. After a few unsuccessful attempts he gave 
it up. In desperation, Magnone then suggested trying an 
impossible-looking crack of about 130 feet which slashed 
the slabs of the right-hand wall of the corner. If this could 
be made to go the climbers would reach a more broken 
zone which offered better chances of progress. If it did not 
go, all would be lost, for beyond this crack the wall petered 
out above the precipices of the east face, where it became 
entirely overhanging, and offered no possibility whatsoever 
of climbing. Belayed by Lionel, who remained on the small 
ledge, Magnone crossed the snow ridge and descended 
slightly on to the east face. He reached the start of the 
crack and climbed the first twenty-five feet clean without 
great difficulty. Belayed from a pitpn, Lionel traversed 
across and then in his turn belayed Magnone from the snow. 
Immediately, the decisive struggle began for Guido. The 
crack ran straight up a slab sloping to the right. On a 
practice climb one might perhaps have made some six feet 
of it in a spurt - but a hundred feet and in such surround 
ings ! Each yard, gained with the utmost difficulty, had to 
be consolidated. The leader reached up as high as he could 
and put in either a piton or a wooden wedge with a rope 
loop attached, fixed a karabiner, through which ran one of 
the ropes held by his second, and a second karabiner carry 
ing a stirrup with several rungs. Then, pulled up by the rope 
running through the karabiner, he got his feet on to the 
rungs of the little ladder and hoisted himself up to the level 
of the piton. The operation was repeated with the help of 
a second rope, then the first rope \eas left slack and the first 
stirrup freed and the series of movements begun again. 
Having run out the full length of the ropes and still being 
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far from any adequate natural stance, Magnone was obliged 
to bring Lionel up beside him in order to free more rope. 
In artificial climbing, the second s job is scarcely any easier 
than that of the leader. He carries the heavier rucksack and 
must retrieve the pitons which have been put in as well 
as the rope stirrups, and this often in the most difficult 
positions. When he joins the leader he has to remain hanging 
in the stirrups while he belays his companion and anxiously, 
watches his progress. 

Sometimes a few holds on the edges of the crack made it 
possible to climb for short distances without artificial aid, 
but very soon the absence of any projection and the need 
to belay made the placing of a new piton necessary. Another 
thirty feet and the climbers would reach the break which 
one could surmise at the top of the pitch above a slight 
overhang. 

"Suddenly/ Magnone told us later, when we were paying 
very little attention to it, the first onset of bad weather 
overtook us. Clinging to my last piton, I had extreme diffi 
culty in maintaining my balance. There was no longer any 
question of continuing. Mixed hail and snow lashed us 
fiercely. I waited for each brief lull and came down slowly 
hold by hold. We were only a few yards apart and yet we 
yelled without being able to hear each other. At last I 
reached Lionel who was at the foot of the pitch and had 
already placed a rappel to get us down the short ice-slope 
up which we had come so cheerfully only a little while 
before. 

It took them no less than an hour and twenty minutes 
to climb down 150 feet, ninety of which were on easy 
glacier. The conclusion to be drawn was not encouraging. 
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It was quite clear that if surprised by bad weather when in 
the middle of the face, a party would be unable to move 
and, but for an unforeseeable lull, would be lost. During 
the following days a polar storm, which marooned Lionel, 
Magnone and Strouve in the cave at Camp 3, confirmed this 
conclusion. 

Knowing that the ice cave was too small to shelter five 
men, Depasse and I fled before the approach of the storm. 
Very fortunately the wind lost its strength on the glacier 
and below. At the small rock ridge we passed Ferlet and 
Ibafiez on their way up to Camp i with heavy loads and a 
pair of skis. They appeared rather weary. In fact the snow 
was particularly thick on the Los Tres glacier and the 
appearance of fresh crevasses had obliged Ferlet to make a 
long detour to the north. When I reached the lake I went 
round by its southern banks to have a look at the magnifi 
cent falls where the waters of the Los Tres basin empty on 
to the Rio Blanco glacier and into Lake Sucio. I was taken 
aback by the steepness and height of the cliff of dark green 
schists that supported the Los Tres amphitheatre on the 
south, a repetition one storey lower of the formidable south 
wall of the Aiguille Poincenot. We continued quietly down 
to our ever-welcome encampment. For the evening meal 
the soldiers prepared an as ado de corderito. 

Our daily fare was often augmented by succulent roasts. 
When we first met Madsen, Ferlet had asked him if he 
would agree to sell us some carcasses of mutton. At first he 
seemed surprised, then he smiled and explained to us that 
in the Pampas sheep and even oxen were free for all. Any 
one may kill a beast for the pot. All he must do is to leave 
the hide or fleece as evidence on the paling of a fence. 

c 
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The system of breeding solely for the production of wool 
explains this custom. The good shots of the expedition did 
not hesitate to shoot sheep, the only possible game in the 
National Park, where hunting is forbidden. The corollary 
of this paradox is that sheep, shorn for their wool and 
hunted for their meat, are the only animals which fear 
human beings. One day I wanted to photograph a group 
and it took me hours and the cunning of a Red Indian to 
get a close-up, while the wild beasts allowed ojie to approach 
them without fear. 

Wednesday, January 2$rd. I went down to Base Camp to 
collect the mail. I had to wait until 8pm, for the soldier 
Rosales was never in a hurry. It rained all night of the 2 2nd 
to 23rd. In the morning the rain redoubled in intensity. The 
weather cleared at i pm. Temperatures: 46.6 53-6* 

There was a lot of both private and official mail. Our 
correspondents in Buenos Aires complained of the sparsity 
of news. The fault lay in the difficulty of wireless com 
munications. It was rather moving to receive letters posted 
in France only a few days before. The prestige of adventure 
suffered scfmewhat from this, but we had to make the best 
of it as indeed one must of all the conveniences of present- 
day life. My wife was discovering Colonial Argentine under 
the veneer of modernity; Lujan, Tandil, Azul, Balcarce, 
little towns where French immigration had been consider 
able and where families bearing the names of La Fontaine, 
Dubois, Puysegur or Laporte preserved the traditions of our 
country. 

Thursday, January 2^th. Considerable decrease in tempera- 
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ture. Minimum 33.8 at Base Camp. The sky was fairly 
clear over Patagonia, but the summits ^ere in cloud and 
the north wind brought snowflakes quite low down. 

At 8 am Lliboutry left in the direction of the Cerro Polo 
with what appeared to be an enormous shell Changing from 
his saddle-bow. It was the case of the heavy theodolite 
which would enable him to take exact readings of the 
surrounding heights. Later, he revealed triumphantly that 
the height of fitzRoy wa s 11,286 feet - 1 80 feet higher than 
previous reckonings. So much the better. 

Depasse and I left at 10 am with the mail and a load of 
fuel and food for Camp 2. Before reaching the terminal 
moraine by the Los Tres lake, I noticed on a small flat space 
where infiltration sustained bilberry bushes and dwarf 
rhododendrons, the gleam of a small bright eye looking at 
me between two blocks of diorite. It was a ptarmigan, 
resembling the Alpine species, sitting on her eggs. Her 
summer plumage, which was spotted with light grey, brown 
and bkck, made her almost invisible against the background 
of moss and dried twigs. Like a good mother she flew off 
only when she saw my hand approaching and returned 
almost at once to her four eggs, which were greehish yellow 
spotted with brown. 

We had a snack at the luncheon-room. Two condors, 
perched upon a ruined pillar on one of the schist ridges, 
eyed some slices of Bologna sausage which Depasse, who 
was something of a gourmet, had disdained because they 
were a little high. As soon as we had gone they closed in 
upon this unusual prey in great circling flights. An excellent 
advertisement for the sausage-makers ! 

We found powder snow on the glacier and the foot- 
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prints had disappeared. We sank in the moment we got off 
the track. Ferlet and Ibafiez, in residence at Camp 2, were 
delighted to welcome the postmen. That evening the hotel 
hung out a full up notice. 

The following day the weather was still bad. The mini 
mum temperature at Base Camp did not rise above 33.6. 
A wind of gale force was blowing on the high ridges and 
it swept cascades of powder snow into the Piedras Bkncas 
combe. What of our companions blockaded at Camp 3? 
Had we persisted in using the first cave their situation would 
have been highly critical. 

We imagined them tucked into their down sleeping bags, 
all three piled into a two-man tent, occupying themselves 
with cooking or enlarging the cave, going through all 
Magnone s stories or repeating in chorus Lionel s uproarious 
songs while a curtain of mist and sleet spread , across the 
narrow opening of the cave and hid what was perhaps the 
most formidable view in the world. 

Ferlet kept a fairly exact note of the amount of food and 
equipment at each camp and he now realised that the next 
storey up would be short of fuel. It was an excuse to send 
up a party to see what was happening to our friends. At 
one o clock, therefore, Depasse and Ibafiez set out and 
climbed very slowly up the slopes of the couloir which were 
cascading with fresh snow. At the gap they met the team 
from Camp 3, who for lack of methylated spirit and food 
were descending to Camp 2. Having received supplies the 
fanatics went up again to the Saddle. 

With the equipment brought up from Camp i we were 
able to arrange quadruple sleeping bags and we slept splen 
didly, dreaming of some luxurious paradise. At 6 a m one of 
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us found that the powder snow had penetrated through the 
air vent and accumulated in the entrance hall. It took Ferlet 
and myself more than forty minutes work with the shovels 
to clear the doorway. Outside it was still snowing and to 
the falling snow were added continual cascades coming 
from the great slope. The snow penetrated everywhere, 
ironed everything out, hollows, humps, rocks. A few more 
days and FitzRoy would become a debonair Mont Blanc, 

When we had talked to Madsen about the climatic con 
ditions of the region he had always shown considerable 
reserve : 

Days of ne weather? Well, yes, there are some. Several 
every summer. You ve already had a good many. More than 
other summers. You mustn t complain. 

c ls it likely there will be any more? Several fine days 
running? ^ 

Oh, as to that, I couldn t say. The only likelihood of a 
period of fine weather would be if we get an uninterrupted 
run of cold days with heavy rain and snow on the moun 
tains. Then the air clears and the wind dies down. 

If this was the case, then unchain all the winds of the 
Pacific and let the heavens open ! 

But the hope grew fainter and fainter. The season was 
advancing. The date corresponded to July 2 6th in the 
northern hemisphere and the days were getting shorter. At 
least two days would be required to clear the rocks of the 
snow covering them. Would the fine weather last long 
enough afterwards for a final attempt? 

My companion and I put on our Himalayan equipment, 
overboots, rubberised leggings and cagoules. I had to remake 
the stairway leading up to the cornice and then hollow out 
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a regular trench through it. I called to the others, telling 
them to hurry, for already the snow was filling it in again. 
At first we were up to our arm-pits in snow, then up to our 
waists, finally on an average to our knees. The crevasses 
were hidden but they were no less dangerous. Visibility 
varied between thirty and forty yards and the marker 
stakes, though half buried or knocked over, were still most 
useful. On the steep slopes we had to belay each other. It 
was still snowing below the moraine. 

At the camp beside the Rio Blanco it had been raining in 
torrents since three in the morning. We found Madsen 
there, his son Peter, his daughter-in-law and their little boy 
FitzRoy; they had been intending to ride over to the Guth 
Expedition s camp, going via the Rio Blanco valley, but 
having been caught by the storm they had come to take 
shelter in the French camp. We lit numerous fires to dry 
clothes. To our surprise the wood of the nothogagus y even 
the dead twigs, did not seem to absorb moisture and kindled 
immediately. At tea-time Madsen prepared a remarkable 
asado and for dinner the young woman cooked us a ragout 
of rice and mutton. 

We spent the evening chatting round the pile of embers. 
From time to time a handful of branches set the fire going 
again. In front of me, Madsen s kind face loomed from 
amongst the shadows. Our own progress in Spanish com 
bined with Ibafiez as interpreter made conversation easier. 
Madsen told us stories of the time when the FitzRoy region 
was little known to white men, and animals, unaware of 
their ill-will, would approach them fearlessly. 

But even now it seems to me . . . I began. 

4 Oh, there is no comparison. The destruction began with 
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the soulless big business companies. What a pity the Govern 
ment did not set aside sooner 1,000 or 1,500 square miles 
of this superb corner of the earth for a nature reserve. The 
pioneers were not destructive. Every true pioneer ought to 
feel the same obligation -to conquer and to create without 
destroying. When I shut my eyes and evoke the past I 
see - sadly - the old forest with its thousands of huemul 
deer, finer than the Canadian wapites, grazing peacefully 
close up to my house; then there were hundreds of silver- 
grey or red foxes. They were not afraid either and some 
times they followed the riders like dogs, mixing with the 
pack, or they d sit in a circle round the camp almost in the 
firelight, waiting to be thrown a bone or a piece of meat/ 

1 saw that myself on this very spot a week ago, Seiior 
Madsen. 

You were very lucky. The coloured fox has disappeared 
and the silver fox is extremely rare. Talking of the 
Companies, their behaviour was disastrous. When their 
gangs arrived to cut wood for buildihg and poles for 
fencing, they weren t content with cutting only what they 
Required, they burned the rest. In the same way they killed 
the deer simply for the pleasure of killing. They massacred 
dozens at a time, trying out their guns, and they left the 
bodies to rot. What s more, each gang had numbers of use 
less dogs who hunted on their own account and added to 
the destruction. I protested to the Government asking that 
they should keep some part of the land as a nature reserve 
for the deer and foxes. But it was in vain. Now it is too late. 

But these famous foxes; how did they get on with your 
hens? 7 

Madsen laughed : Very badly, but in that respect they 
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were following their natural instincts. My first urgent job 
was to construct a chicken-ran with a fence planted deep 
into the ground. After that the foxes considered themselves 
as belonging to the place and would come into the tents 
and carry off anything which they thought edible. We had 
to put our provisions under our beds and sometimes our 
sleep was disturbed by a tug -a fox going oif with a choice 
morsel. 7 

And what about the Indians? Did you meet them? And 
didn t they massacre the wild animals? 

4 I was always friendly with the Tehuelches. When I was 
poor and alone they gave me generous and disinterested 
help. 

Poor Tehuelches! Not so long ago they were the sole 
lords of Patagonia. Now there are very few of them left. 
One more generation and they will have disappeared 
altogether through inter-marriage with other races, tuber 
culosis, and the abuse of alcohol. They are a dying race 
but I shall always treasure the memory of those fat kindly 
silent men like Kopajulio, Kankel, Ojo VertTe, Jempi, Malen, 
Kokayo who never harmed a soul. Neither did they kill 
animals, guanacos, nandus and so on, except to feed or 
clothe themselves -in contrast to super-civilised Christians 
who kill for the pleasure of killing or from cupidity. 

Tobre Patagonia! Tu romanticismo esta munendo! 

Your romance is dying* The nomads of the plain travel 
in lorries. Perhaps it is better thus. But if I were the last man 
left to protest I should remain opposed to progress and 
saddened by the destruction of nature and local traditions/ 

Dear Madsen, what, I wonder, did you think of us? Our 
victory would leave no tangible trace, would in no way 
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change the face of the sacred mountain, yet would it not 
still seem sacrilege? 

Sunday , January 2ft h. Reasonable weather in the valleys. 
The Madsen family took their leave of us; the little boy, 
riding pillion on his father s saddle, ^as not in the least 
frightened of fording the Rio Blanco whose waters had 
swollen tremendously during the last two days. 

Lliboutry and I followed the interminable lateral moraine 
which, upstream from the camp, formed the left bank of the 
torrent. It was overgrown by the forest and it was hard 
going. We came to an enormous moraine boulder the size 
of a six-storey block, Not finding &gt; the view of the Rio 
Blanco gorges we had hoped for, we returned, following 
the grassy bank which was eaten away Tby the water. We 
found charming flowers to enrich our collection of plants; 
heaths, everlasting flowers, campanulas, mallows and one 
with a dainty ruby-red cup. 

At 3 pm I went down to the main depot to check up on 
our medical supplies and reserve stocks of food and to fetch 
various things including my plane ticket for Santa Cruz. I 
had less time at my disposal than the others and could not 
prolong my stay in Patagonia as long as they, so I decided 
to leave on February i2th, after which date it seemed 
that the chances of conquering FitzRoy would be highly 
problematical. 

I left the normal route and took a way crossing the 
plateau in a southerly direction where I counted on finding 
the path leading round to the far side of FitzRoy. I was 
impatient to see near at hand the chaplet of lakes so often 
caught sight of when going up to the high camps* 
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As soon as I had crossed the bridge over the Rio Blanco 
I turned full right and after going through a majestic forest 
came upon a strange sight. Many times over we had crossed 
clearings of charred trees, or met with dead trees alone in 
the tragedy of their nakedness, but never had we imagined 
anything like this burnt-out forest of Magellan beeches. 
Between a lake lying at the foot of the last schist spurs of 
FitzRoy and a wooded ridge parallel to it, there stretched 
as far as the eye could see a cemetery of dead trees. It was 
like a vision of the Last Judgment. In serried ranks, un 
numbered, the grinning skeletons of pale bleached bones 
rising out of their graves raised their long arms towards the 
sky in mournful appeal. Exposed to every wind and to the 
full force of the sun, the wood, he^e more than anywhere 
else, had remained sound and dry. Squalls of wind and not 
decomposition had brought down the twigs which covered 
the thick moss on the ground and snapped under my 
feet with the noise of breaking shells. The forms of the 
trees stripped of all superfluous detail were drawn with an 
economy of line, enhanced now by their blanched or silver 
tints, in harmony with the fresh snow lying low on the 
ijiountains and the grey veil hanging from FitzRoy. Like 
wandering souls in this great city of the dead some scattered 
sheep appeared and then vanished. 

The moment I crossed the wooded rise I had another 
surprise. A lake, a perfect oval bordered by a beach of 
golden-coloured pebbles over which hung the last boughs 
of the beech trees, was set in a circle of porphyry domes. 
The deep blue of its waters made a vivid contrast with the 
colours of the rocks and with the long white streaks of snow 
left upon the eastern mesetas. In its centre was a magnifi- 
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cently wooded Isola Bella 7 . Unexpectedly, a large sugar- 
loaf emerged from the water - a corner of a mighty erratic 
boulder of pale granite. 

It was easy to understand the emotion felt by the Italians 
when they had come upon this spectacle and the name - 
Capri - which they gave to the lake. 

I went on from surprise to surprise. Beneath the trees I 
heard a familiar cackling - parakeets amusing themselves. 
Golden flashes crossed a ray of sunlight and, in spite of their 
relatively large size - about the same size as a small swift - 
I recognised them for humming birds by their buzzing flight 
and acrobatic virtuosity, and also by their tubular beaks and 
the metallic iridescence of their plumage. In this strange 
country a tropical fauna mixes with that of the polar circle. 

Further on I crossed a plain scattered with enormous 
blocks of sandstone and surrounded by sandstone ramparts. 
Only the Bleausards were missing ! Further on again were 
marshy ponds, like those of Sologne, bristling with rushes 
through which I took photographs of the ponderous 
paddling of a barnacle goose and the antics of numerous 
duck. The aspect of the country changed continually and 
new birds appeared. On the sandy floor of a shut-in ravine 
partridges were running about, while a magnificent wood 
pecker like a black knight with a red plume clung to the 
trunk of an enormous calafate and fixed me with his yellow 
eye. Zorzals Patagonicas, thrushes with salmon breasts and 
wings the colour of garnets, twittered in the bilberry bushes. 
Far away in the west two condors were outlined against 
the violet schists of the Loma de Esquitos. Were they the 
same two, I wondered, the peerless monarchs of FitzRoy? 

I arrived at last at the depot in the valley; the ornitho- 
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logical excursion came to an end with the appearance of an 
owl disturbed by the soldiers. Two mounted men, wardens 
of the National Park, were at the camp. They had come 
from Lake San Martin and were on their way to Lake 
Argentino - eight days on horseback over the route taken 
by Francisco Moreno ! 

It was already late and I hastened on my way back to 
the camp. On the plateau a cold north-west wind slowed 
me up. A lurid end of the world sulphur and purple light 
illumined the length of the high Las Vueltas valley. I walked 
endlessly towards this retreating horizon. A frequently 
experienced dream developed. I was following some un 
known valley at the confines of a world, endlessly and 
hopelessly with the breath of night upon my face. 

There was a large party at Base Camp. The Madsens had 
returned from their visit to Guth. The spearhead team had 
come down at last from Camp 3 where existence had become 
impossible; outside there were 36 of frost and inside the 
noise of the wind, over-cramped conditions, lack of food, 
frightful damp due to condensation and much difficulty in 
disposing of refuse. In front of the entrance, a filthy mess; 
no action possible and a consequent lowering of morale. 
And so, down they had come as quickly as possible through 
vast masses of powder snow. 

That evening the wind redoubled in intensity and became 
icy and menacing. We ate our roast mutton and macaroni 
half-heartedly. The Madsens, a little apart, were silent, 

Monday, January 28th. The weather was fairly fine in the 
morning. FitzRoy was visible. We went a little way beyond 
the torrent and examined it through the telescope. Quantities 
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of snow, nothing doing tomorrow. As Madsen had to leave 
for Santa Cruz I gave him my letters. Would we ever meet 
again? 

Late in the morning, Lliboutiy and I, on the pretext of a 
visit to the Guth Expedition s base camp, went off towards 
the Rio Electrico valley. Since it was not possible to go high, 
we felt we ought to take advantage of the delay and explore 
the northern region of the massif. It was a pity that useless? 
discussion delayed our departure. We had only half a day 
left which did not give us time to reach the end of the 
FitzRoy glacier or the Marconi glacier, whence we should 
have been able to see something of the north face of our 
peak and the Continental Glacier. As it was, it would be a 
long march, more than eighteen miles, over varied ground. 

We should have preferred to start up the right bank of 
the Rio Blanco where a path could be seen going along the 
sandy ledge, but without horses we were afraid that we 
should not be able to ford the river back to the left bank. 
Keeping at the same height as Base Camp, we followed the 
crest of the moranic plateau which extended for nearly two 
miles bordering the river. The long bank of scree was 
cemented by deposits of fissile clay which retained the water 
and transformed the flat ground into a vast marsh over 
which the going was very trying indeed. We made towards 
an elongated hill whose crest was denuded and whose slopes 
were covered with heather and stunted beeches. Going up 
these slopes was an ankle-twisting business. Big round stones 
kept coming loose and rolling down towards the river. We 
were still on a moraine, a secondary branch of the mighty 
lateral moraine bordering the right bank of the short torrent 
coming from the Piedras Blancas glacier. Our curiosity was 
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not satisfied until we reached the crest of the moraine, more 
than 300 feet above the valley bed. There was a violent 
wind which forced us to seek shelter behind some boulders, 
but the beauty of the scene kept us there many minutes. 

Before our gaze lay the terminal ice-fall of the Piedras 
Blancas glacier. This high glacier valley, whose neves were 
fed so abundantly, narrowed at the level of a rocky bottle 
neck and poured in a cascade of seracs for nearly 3,000 feet 
down into a little lake which received the melting waters. 
This was the only viewpoint from which it was possible to 
gauge the formidable depth of this glacier, which filled its 
rocky trough to the brim. Its aspect and the height of the 
basin feeding it racked it with the finest and most important 
of the Alpine glaciers. In particular it resembled the Bossons 
and the Brenva glaciers. But it differed in that it flowed 
down to a height of under 2,000 feet. The steep portions 
were split up into a mighty chaos, elsewhere the ice was 
etched with furrows which criss-crossed in all directions 
and thus formed a myriad slender pyramids with streams of 
melting glacier water flowing between them. 

The sea of ice came to an end in a sudden steep cliff over 
hanging the waters of the lake, while away beyond its brow 
the pale outline of the great pinnacles appeared through a 
veil of mist. 

We glissaded down the dangerous scree-slopes to the 
short Piedras Blancas torrent which we crossed near its 
junction with the Rio Blanco at a spot where it disappeared 
beneath some enormous granite boulders. A short climb 
brought us to the top of the earthy slopes of the left bank. 
Once again we were taken aback by the importance of the 
role played by moraines in the formation of the region. By 
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their number and size they have completely transformed the 
appearance of the country between the middle and lower 
contour lines, raising dams behind which lakes and plateaux 
have formed, throwing up hill-ranges and canalising the 
courses of the rivers. 

We were in a vast triangle whose sides, two and a half 
miles long, were formed by the mountains, the Rio Blanco 
and the Rio Electrico. Here the moraines, which were of 
great age, had formed a series of fan-shaped banks converg 
ing towards the junction of the rivers. We crossed a deep 
combe covered with charred tree-trunks and young shoots, 
then an exposed plateau and finally followed some wooded 
gorges threaded by streams with numerous little waterfalls. 
The slopes eased and merged into a vast plain at the con 
fluence of the three main rivers, the Rios Las Vueltas, Blanco 
and Electrico. In the alluvial sand they split into a compli 
cated network of secondary reaches encircling wooded islets. 

The vertically cut banks eaten away by the foaming 
waters in which beeches dipped their lower branches, the 
rectangular troughs of the valleys whose flat beds glistened 
with a string of long narrow lakes, the snow which pene 
trated far down among the scree-slopes, the indistinct out 
lines of black mountains through sheets of mist and sleet 
- aU this conspired to give an-ice-age aspect to the junction 
of the three rivers. In a clearing not far from the river there 
was a curious tangle of dried branches. We went nearer and 
to our surprise realised that it was a heap of bleached bones, 
skeletons of sheep. The long slender legs and the long skulls 
showed them to be the remains of guanacos. The clearing 
must have been the scene of some winter tragedy of the 
southern hemisphere. 
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Lliboutry reminded me that very severe winters wrought 
considerable havoc among the flocks of sheep. They are far 
too numerous for it to be possible to provide shelter. They 
are born, live and die in the open. When the snow is deep 
and lies for a long time the sheep are unable to find enough 
food and die of hunger rather than cold. 

Madsen told me a story about guanacos/ I said, which 
was something like what may have happened here. He saw 
thousands of them die within a radius of a mile or two. 
They had all flocked to the river expecting to find un 
covered bushes along its bank, but they found nothing and 
so they huddled together and died; the survivors climbed 
over the bodies until they formed pyramids of carcasses. 
Some of the heaps looked like piles of wheat sacks and must 
have contained hundreds of animals. Those he found alive 
were so tame, he said, that he walked amongst them as if 
he was in a sheepfold and even had to push them aside to 
get through. 

We left the strange ossuary and soon after carne to a 
well-marked path. The Guth Expedition had passed this 
way. The eleven horses lent by Madsen had each made six 
journeys both ways,, a total of 132 journeys altogether. We 
could now go on further without fear of losing the way. 
For some miles, beneath the shelter of the beeches, we 
followed the right bank of the Rio Electrico on absolutely 
level ground. The gradient of the valleys was almost im 
perceptible; we were in the heart of a high mountain massif 
and yet the difference of level between the Electrico lake 
and the Madsen estancia, situated nearly nineteen miles 
away, was probably not more than 300 feet. 

The forest had long been protected from fires by its isola- 
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tion, and it was magnificent. The beeches grew relatively 
wide apart, but they were all krge trees and some of them 
were of exceptional size. Cool turf carpeted the ground and 
there was little dead wood; our way became a pleasant walk. 
We might have been in a park. How we regretted the dis 
appearance of the huemul deer ! Plenty of light penetrated 
through the trees, a soft light as in an aquarium. The thick 
ness of the foliage was not in proportion to the growth of 
the branches. In order to stand up better to wind and 
cold the perennial leaves of the nothofagus are small, hard 
and shiny, arranged horizontally and close together. The 
clusters are sparse and offer little resistance, thus preserving 
the tree from the force of the wind. 

Through the foliage we saw on our left the flame-coloured 
escarpments supporting the Cerro Electrico, and the furthest 
buttresses of the north-east ridge of FitzRoy. A formidable 
pillar of orange porphyry, between 1,000 and 1,200 feet 
high, marked the entrance to the Electrico Valley itself. We 
were now going in a definitely westerly direction. Overhead 
scattered clouds went tearing by at high speed, but in the 
shelter of the trees there was no wind. 

Suddenly, just as we were going through the narrows, 
two men on horse-back appeared. The Guth Expedition? 
No, it was the Halvorsen brothers again, those intrepid 
riders, with their sheep-skin sleeping bags fastened to their 
horses cruppers. They dismounted, only too pleased to 
meet with visitors in these far regions. As it was getting late 
and I did not want to miss the Guth Expedition nor to have 
to return in pitch darkness, I left my companion and went 
rapidly ahead. 

The track left the forest and ran down to a stony beach. 
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Ash-grey herons, busy eating river mussels, flew up with a 
great flapping of wings. The river flowed close to the left 
side of the valley, leaving a vast alluvial plain from which 
emerged a wooded knoH resembling the one which pro 
tected the Madsen estancia. Beyond it began a stony desert. 
The shelter offered by this knoll made such an obvious 
camp-site that I circled round it. But there was nothing 
there. Then, all at once, I was in an inky well. The aspect 
of the country changed immediately. First, there was the 
wind, the wind from the Pacific, which burst into the valley 
like a bomb-shell. Then there was the stony plain and the 
rocky river banks tinged with oxides and utterly arid. The 
presence of the lake behind a rock wall could be surmised 
from the spray, and beyond was the gleam of the glacier 
beneath dark clouds and squalls. I hesitated for a moment 
before plunging into this Antarctic waste. 

The wind was so violent that I walked blindly, leaning 
forward at an angle of forty-five degrees. Lashing rain beat 
on my anorak and my trousers of heavy canvas, but to my 
great surprise did not soak the material, the water evaporat 
ing at once with the force of the wind. This commonplace 
crossing of a stone-field two-thirds of a mile long became 
an exploit requiring strength and courage. But where on 
earth was the Guth Expedition? 

The shelter of some small moraines made the way a bit 
easier. I reached a rocky amphitheatre near the head of the 
lake and here I found the Guth encampment screened by 
grey and yellow awnings and a wall of leather trunks; the 
heavy tents held in position with great difficulty by numerous 
cables, the canvas weighted down with blocks of rock. The 
equipment was very heavy and old-fashioned and I admired 
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the deteimination of the Argentinians who lived for weeks 
in this base camp exposed to the worst conditions. A gold- 
starred blue and white pennant flapping in the wind gave a 
bright touch. 

Dr Saunders told me that two other camps had been 
established further on, one on the Marconi glacier not very 
far from the lake, the other on the left bank of the Gorra 
Blanca glacier. A strong team led by CX Ostrowski had gone 
to the Continental Glacier. It was this team which succeeded 
in crossing it to the sea and above all in making the first 
ascent of the Cerro Piramide, a fine snow peak on the Pacific 
seaboard. 

The efficient and plucky housewives brought by the 
Expedition would not let the French visitor go without a 
hot drink to cheer him on his way. I accepted it with 
pleasure as I had had little to eat, thanked them for their 
kindly welcome and bade them good bye. 

I felt I could not leave the place without taking back a 
souvenir, so I went to the head of the lake and squeezed 
myself between two boulders to take a photo. The wind, 
rushing between the blocks, kept jerking me off my feet. 
The surface of the lake was whipped into white horses that 
chased one upon another with terrific speed, and petrels 
gambolled in the storm s ceaseless tossing and buffeting. I 
envied them their vitality but made haste to get away, 

On the Htde moraines I met Lliboutry dressed up like a 
diver. Quietly obstinate, he went on to reach his goal and 
returned in pitch darkness. With the wind behind me I sped 
over the stones and the dunes. My powers of concentration 
were exhausted and I went as in a dream. At 9 p m I came 
to the little wood above the Rio Blanco. A powerful light 
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shone through the trees, eclipsing the light of the sunset. 
It was our petrol lamp shining like the sun. My companions 
looked depressed, Only Magnone, excited over a new soup 
he had invented, was in good form and good humour. 

Thursday, January 2$th. Cold grey weather. The sky was 
overcast on all sides, over the mountains as well as over 
Patagonia. Little wind. 

Our morale was at a low ebb as we loafed around the 
camp. Only Lliboutry had the energy to go to the Cerro 
Polo to continue his observations and calculations. Lionel 
occupied himself with disastrous experiments in water 
proofing his boots with a mixture of oil and resin cooked 
over the fire. I stayed in my tent, writing and drawing. 
Ferlet and Magnone worked on the totem, an unfortunate 
victim destined to serve as a target for shooting practice. 
So much effort and sacrifice, just for this ! It was just like 
those mountain holidays when days trail by in the soulless 
streets of Chamonix while rainy mists eddy round the base 
of the aiguilles. Only this was serious. This was the great 
adventure of our mountaineering careers, indeed of our 
lives. Our honour, both as mountaineers and Frenchmen, 
was engaged; and even more than that, we were secretly 
consoious of that craving for personal dedication which is 
hidden deep in all our hearts. 

So much effort and sacrifice to end in this ! The best men 
had been chosen, a perfected and well-thought-out equip 
ment had been pkced in position, nearly a thousand pounds 
of food and gear had been carried to one of the most inhos 
pitable ridges in the world, and twenty-two days after the 
beginning of our attack we had not gone a step further than 
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our Italian predecessors. We would have accepted this state 
of affairs if we could have hoped soon to make another 
advance. But a safe advance beyond the point already 
reached was now impossible without the practical certainty 
of continued fine weather, 

Success, or at any rate the possibility of fresh attempts, no 
longer depended on our courage. Providence alone could 
favour us with the few fine and windless days necessary to 
launch a party to the summit. 

That evening the glass rose. 
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CHAPTER VII 
* 

THE ASSAULT 

CAN A! Cana! Cana! Cana! 

We were awakened by the call of the Himalayan Sherpas 
which rang out like a bugle on a parade-ground. Lionel 
rushed from tent to tent; 

c Up with you, you slackers ! The weather s magnificent/ 

The sky was an intense blue and cloudless, the air clear 
and tranquil. Not a vestige of wind high up. Was this really 
the spell of fine weather predicted by Madsen? 

The camp was soon seething with feverish activity as 
equipment was prepared, breakfast hastily swallowed and 
the loads shared out. At nine o clock the party of eight set 
out, heavily laden once more, for we had to provision 
Camp 3 in preparation for a long stay. 

Beyond the luncheon-room the snow became very deep 
and making tracks was a gruelling job. Lionel and Magnone 
relayed each other valiantly. When negotiating the rock 
ridge our ice-axes came into play and we cleared away the 
snow with their curved adzes. We had not intended to stop 
at Camp 2, meaning all to go on up to Camp 3. However, 
we found Camp 2 completely buried in an avalanche of 
snow and Ferlet and I lost^more than an hour locating and 
clearing the entrance; meanwhile Magnone, Terray and 
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Lliboutry had gone up to Camp 3. It was too late for the 
rest of us to join them so we slept at Camp 2. 

Late in the afternoon the visibility was exceptional. 
Beyond San Lorenzo, probably more than 120 miles away, 
another very high summit appeared. We wondered if it was 
San Valentin. In the shadow of the head of FitzRoy 
astonishing falling stars made patterns like sheaves of sparks. 
They were icicles which had broken away from the summit 
and been blown by the wind beyond the wall of darkness 
to fall in a blaze of light. Two men slept in each tent and 
Ferlet lay in the middle of the cave. 

We left Camp 2 fairly late, around ten o clock, and made 
our way slowly up to the col. Our heavy rucksacks had to 
be hauled up the initial pitches with ropes. There was a 
mass of soft melting snow and we had to go very carefully, 
for whole slabs of it would suddenly slide off. The weather, 
which had been overcast in the morning, gradually cleared 
and visibility became perfect. 

I unroped at the col and went up alone to Camp 3. From 
the cornice I caught sight of Lliboutry s head in profile 
sticking out from the cave in the ice-slope and looking like 
a victim of some Chinese torture. He was contemplating 
the scenery from the window-cum-door and greeted me 
placidly. Immediately after they arrived, Depasse and 
Ibanez started down again with Lliboutry. 

When I arrived the assault party was at grips with the 
initial crack. Lionel and Guido had been up at dawn, but in 
view of the threatening weather they had waited for the 
first ray of sun at ten-thirty before going into action. In 
half an hour they came to the extreme end of the snow 
ridge where they left an ice-axe and a pair of crampons. 
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Their belts were loaded with pitons and wooden wedges, 
and their sacks stuffed with stout ropes to leave on the first 
pitches to ensure a rapid and easy retreat on the descent. 

Guido took the lead and thanks to the pitons already in 
position he was very soon at the spot which they had 
reached on the 2ind. Then, slowly, yard by yard, he 
worked on the apparently interminable crack. The metal 
pitons were too thin and would not hold, so he had to use 
wooden wedges 1 1 / 4 to i l / 2 inches thick, and in order to 
reduce the number he reached up each time to the very limit 
of his balance. During this slow progress Lionel, who had 
no work to keep him warm, stood in his stirrups shivering 
in spite of his two sweaters and down jacket. He had been 
in many worse places but, veteran though he was, he found 
that day s moderate wind very hard to bear and the abyss 
between his legs sufficiently terrifying - the psychological 
effect of being the second on the rope and not buoyed up 
by the heat of action. 

About 1 20 feet up, the crack widened into a high narrow 
niche and the leader was able to jam himself half into it. 
His position was still precarious, for the back of the crack 
was full of loose blocks. The pitons went into the crevices 
too easily, rang hollow, split the blocks wider apart and 
then fell out. Meanwhile the tilt of the slab forced Terray 
to lean out sideways to the right so that he was directly 
beneath Magnone. Bits of rock broken off by the hammer 
went whistling by close to his head, narrowly missing him. 

Guido waited a while considering and then decided to go 
all out: 

Took out, Lionel; I am going to try without pegs/ 

Lionel collected himself and took firm hold of the ropes, 
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ready to brake by letting them run through the karabiners 
so that in the event of a fall there would not be too violent 
a shock, which might wrench out the pitons. Guido knew 
that the last pitons were insecurely planted and would not 
stand up to any sudden pull; he moved up, holding his 
breath, his heart in his mouth, twisting his feet in the crack 
and clinging to rotten holds. A few yards higher he came 
up against the rock projection which formed the roof of the 
niche. Hanging from one hand with his shoulder jammed 
under the roof he reached up above the overhang with his 
right hand. The rock was rounded, holdless and smooth. 
Desperately his fingers explored, clawed and felt around for 
the slightest rugosity. His left hand began to stiffen, his feet 
gradually to slip; he must hold on! Ah, thank God, a tiny 
crack ! His fingers explored it, gauged its size. Down came 
his right hand very carefully, feverishly he chose a piton 
from his belt and endeavoured to get it out - oh, the way 
these karabiners jam ! At last he had it and raised it above 
the overhang: 

C I can t hold on any longer/ he thought. Ah, I ve got the 
crack. Move your feet higher you old crock ! 

He groped around with the point of the piton to find the 
crack, got it in a quarter, then half an inch. As long as it 
held . . . 

Hold on tight, Lionel ! 

Don t worry, old chap, I m as firm as houses. 5 

A second time the hand came down, felt round the 
trousers to the hip and to the pocket with the hammer, 
pulled at the head. The handle was jammed and would not 
come out: 

c This time, I ve had it ! 
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His legs began to tremble and his left hand was paralysed : 
*Ah, that s got it; if only I could see that goddam piton! 
The hammer strucl^ first to one side on the rock, 4 then 

gently on the piton - it rang clear; he hit harder - it went in; 

then fiercely it held. A karabiner with one of the two 

ropes. A click. He was safe ! 
Tull, Lionel! Oh my God! 
A stirrup in position; his chest on a level with the piton. 

A pull up and Guido lay panting, almost sobbing, flat on 

his belly. 

The first, perhaps the most redoubtable defence of the 

citadel had fallen. 



Perturbed and powerless, Ferlet and I watched Magnone s 
efforts. We had chosen for our viewpoint the little rock 
projection which overhung the precipices of the eastern 
slopes; three blocks formed an alcove looking towards Fitz- 
Roy and here we were in the sun all day long except for 
a short period when it went behind the summit of the peak. 

Impelled by professional conscience, Strouve scarcely left 
the trench of die former ice cave whence he had a better 
angle of view for his purpose. Hunched up in his cagoule 
and bent over his instrument with its formidable telephoto 
lens aiming ahead, he looked like a gunner with a howitzer 
in some Alpine crow s nest. 

Lionel rejoined Magnone in a little nook above the over 
hang. He dragged up behind him a loo-foot full weight 
hemp rope, which was to be the first of the fixed ropes on 
the slanting pitches where the rappels would hang right out 
into space on the descent. 
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On a large snow-covered ledge, the two men were able 
to take a breather. The ledge led to a series of oblique 
pitches that formed a kind of slanting gutter, contained 
between two lines of overhangs, which would bring them 
out into the middle of the east face of the spur. To begin 
with there was a steep little wall where a wooden wedge 
had to be used, then caine a long granite shelf, horizontal at 
first, but steepening gradually into an elegant curve. A deep 
line of cleavage where the two planes of rock met at an 
angle gave splendid jamming for the left hand. The rock 
was dry and the holds good. Everything combined to make 
the climbing of this difficult pitch a pleasant affair. The 
traverse ended with an eighty-foot slab at an easy angle, 
but covered with ice. 

The perspective was deceptive and the onlookers thought 
that the time taken on these pitches was excessive; they 
began to be doubtful of success. The climbers, on the con 
trary, were satisfied with their progress and most relieved 
to find that the very severe pitches alternated with ones of 
more reasonable difficulty. They continued the ascent in a 
direct line now towards the great shelf of the Spur, climb 
ing up an open corner full of loose boulders beneath a big 
block that stuck right out over the groove. Then another 
obstacle barred the route, this time a short chimney-crack 
lined with ice and too narrow to get inside. On either side 
there were smooth holdless walls, and the pitch was capped 
by a pronounced overhang. And yet it was the only possible 
way to the great shelf. 

Magnone was uncertain what to do, so Lionel took over 
the lead. Already the strength of the party had become 
apparent as each in turn was filled with confidence and 
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courage. If one hesitated, the other would be fired anew 
to go ahead and succeed. In vain Lionel tried to get up the 
crack by inverted jamming with his elbows and knees. Even 
the most vigorous jamming slipped on the verglas. After 
repeated attempts he succeeded in pulling himself up with 
the help of a piton inserted less than half an inch into a tiny 
crevice. Then he drove an ice-piton into the rounded tongue 
of ice running down right at the back of the crack, quickly 
fixed a stirrup and confided his fourteen stone to this fragile 
scaffolding. Miraculously it held. With two pitons firmly 
driven in above the overhang the climber reached the shelf 
about a third of the way up. 

What s it like? &gt; 

It ll go all right. For the moment it s a piece of cake/ 

A rapid cast to the left towards the ridge convinced the 
two men that from that direction it would be impossible to 
reach the summit of the Spur which, seen from where they 
were, resembled a tower. The slabs and grooves on the 
western face as well as the profile of the ridge, which was 
broken by enormous overhangs, were obviously impossible. 
Clearly, they would have to stick to the east face where the 
angle was perhaps steeper, but where the rock was split into 
great skbs broken up into loose blocks that offered more 
favourable ground for climbing and finding a route. 

Shall we go along to the end? asked Magnone. 

Righto ! I want to see what those chimneys are like that 
lead back to the top of the tower and I want to know the 
pitches of the traverse really thoroughly in case one day 
we have to tackle them at night or in mist.* 

In fact, the shelf was no cake-walk. Like all ledges, even 
the easiest of them, it had breaks in it in the shape of little 
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walls going either up or down, corners like humpbacks to 
negotiate and gaps to get across. The less steep portions 
were smothered in snow and verglas which filled up the 
cracks, covered the slabs and made careful belaying neces 
sary. Although their form was improving almost minute to 
minute, they took more than an hour to cover the 300 odd 
feet of the traverse. 

A last effort brought them to a small triangular neve at 
the foot of the chimneys. This neve had figured in all our 
discussions of the last few days, for it was a remarkable 
landmark visible from all sides in spite of its diminutive size. 
It had both a technical significance and a symbolic value 
similar to that of the Great Ledge on the North Face of 
the Dru and the Hinterstrosser Traverse on the Eigerwand. 
It denoted and marked the end of the first stage and the 
take-off for the second lap. It served as a signpost and as 
a respite, and during* the final descent marked the begin 
ning of known ground which meant safety for the party. 

A glance at their watches reminded the climbers that it 
was getting late. There were still two hours of daylight left 
in which to descend the pitches that had taken them more 
than eight hours to climb. They took a quick look at the 
chimneys which overhung in an alarming fashion, knocked 
in a piton to anchor the climbing gear and food they were 
leaving and then turned back. 

In the intervals of watching, Strouve, Ferlet and I had 
attended to various domestic chores. The mattresses and 
down sleeping bags and some of our clothes were saturated 
and we carried them across to the heap of big blocks near 
the cave. Weighted down heavily and fastened to pitons 
they could dry without danger of being blown away* 
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We enlarged the cave and were able to pitch a second 
tent. Ferlet performed like a tight-rope walker on the 
narrow balcony leading to the grotto; without being belayed 
he carried great blocks of rock across with which he built 
a fireplace and benches. Strouve and I wandered over the 
ridges and went down the sloping slabs in search of the 
most sensational viewpoints. 

In contrast to the previous days, the sky cleared as the 
afternoon wore on. The low sun made everything stand 
out in relief. The purity of the atmosphere brought out the 
colouring and the brilliance of the light, and the height and 
some unknown subtle quality peculiar to the climate gave 
a special significance to the fantastic panorama spread 
before us. 

Our gaze wandered to and fro from the immense stage to 
the puny actors. But admiration for deeds and the splendid 
qualities of human nature, together with the intensity of the 
drama that was being played out finally carried the day, 
and it was the actors and not the scene that held our eyes. 

Magnone and Terray got back to Camp 3 as darkness fell. 
From the shelf down to the slanting gutter they had placed 
nearly 200 feet of fixed ropes, 130 feet of nylon and 65 feet 
of Italian hemp. Altogether just on 400 feet of rope had 
been left in position on the first pitches and would save 
precious time the following day. 

The two men were surrounded, plied with questions and 
given food and drink, for throughout the day these had 
been the very least of their worries. They talked volubly. 
We were all over-excited. We no longer had any doubt 
about our success. The fine weather would surely last 
another couple of days. 
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Lionel and Guide resembled each other strangely with 
their gleaming eyes, sunken cheeks and stubbly chins. What 
hidden fire was it that made their vastly dissimilar features 
so alike? Magnone with his thick curly black hair, arched 
nose and jet-black eyes the face of an Arab corsair - and 
Lionel with his child-like expression and candid gaze. Hands, 
bruised by the rock and torn by the ice, and frayed clothes 
betrayed the severity of their struggle; their strength had 
been tried, but one felt that they still had unsuspected 
reserves of endurance. 

The five of us in two narrow tents spent a feverish night 
of waiting. 

We turned over and over on our air mattresses and our 
brief spells of sleep were broken by snores and sighs. 

I lay thinking with wide open eyes. In the dark I tried 
to visualise my whereabouts, to situate it in space - the icy 
canvas, the troubled restless body. I made an effort to call 
to mind the sequence of events which had brought us here, 
and to feel fully conscious of the present moment of time. 
In a few hours a party would set out for the summit of 
FitzRoy and would no doubt attain it. It would be one 
particular party, no other, and no second rope would follow* 
I had forsaken everything to come to FitzRoy with the 
hope of reaching the summit - 1 had even staked my future. 
Tomorrow I would not go up that snowy crest towards 
those savage slabs where I should have found once more 
the fire of youth and put to good use my twenty years of 
mountaineering experience. My companions had spoken of 
sending other parties up to the summit once the recon 
naissance had been completed, but that was before we had 
seen the problems close at hand. FitzRoy was not to be 
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conquered twice in the space of a few days. Fate cannot 
be twice defrauded. And even if weather conditions should 
make it possible, still there would be no second party. The 
incentive would no longer be there. The aim was success 
for the team as a whole rather than the individual satisfac 
tion of each of its members. Once the summit had been 
attained no second party would set out. The others would 
no longer be interested, and here one cannot climb alone. 
Nor can one persuade a friend to set out unless he desires 
to do so passionately, with his whole being, with an urge 
stronger than all others, stronger even than fear. 

I should never be able to return here again, for an expedi 
tion like ours could not be repeated. I should never climb 
to the top of FitzRoy, never see the face of the Sphinx, nor 
would I taste the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge or know 
the satisfaction of personal victory. 

But suppose, bye and bye, as soon as he was up, I were 
to draw Lionel aside and say : Lionel, take me with you ! 

Lionel would be surprised, would think a moment and 
then perhaps say Yes 7 . 

He would guess all that FitzRoy and mountaineering 
meant to me. In spite of the demands it made upon him, his 
career as a professional had not dimmed his understanding 
of mountaineering nor made him forget all that had drawn 
him to the mountains in his youth - the desire to transfigure 
everyday life; to stand alone before the forces of nature 
like the first men; to conquer the world, even the smallest 
particle of it, provided it be the highest or the hardest to 
attain; to love for its own sake a game in which existence 
is the stake, and to be prepared to pay for happiness with 
one s life. 

( 
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But Lionel would, perhaps, say No 7 . 

And he ought to say no ! 

The conquest of FitzRoy was at stake; it was not a 
personal matter of life and death. Lionel and Magnone were 
no longer individuals; they were the two men of the team 
best qualified to snatch success. The addition of a third man 
to the party, even someone of he same class, could only 
delay it and make it more cumbersome. Experience has 
proved time and again that the ideal party is a rope of two 
men of equal ability who can back each other up. It is by 
far the most flexible and - on the principle that in the moun 
tains speed equals security - the safest. On FitzRoy this 
axiom applied with particular force. We had already had 
two fine days. We could count on one more good day, 
perhaps two, but it would be folly to expect more. The 
party must succeed with one bivouac on the face. A second 
bivouac would be fatal. For two men the odds might be 
equal but for three . . . 

The French Expedition had to conquer FitzRoy. Let it 
go. I would say nothing. But succeed they must. 

Friday, February ist, 1952. 4am. The dawn of a great day, 
a sensational day which all of us, actors and spectators alike, 
were to live intensely. The sun rose from the Atlantic 
horizon nearly 200 miles away and diffused an opalescent 
light through the ice-walls of our shelter, When the block 
closing the entrance was removed a flood of warm light 
poured into the cave. The sky was a cloudless blue. There 
was not a breath of wind. It was the most perfect day we 
had had on the mountains. We were overjoyed by this 
unexpected good luck and the spirits of the climbers went 
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soaring up. In the glare of the sun the inhuman pyramid 
seemed less overwhelming. The southern ridge, or Spur, 
formed the frontier of night and separated the south-east 
face, our face 7 , which showed up in all its detail, from the 
shadowy mass of the Pacific slopes, 

A substantial hot meal -the last for some time -was 
prepared. The sacks were filled methodically, each item 
being carefully chosen and weighed before being put in. 
Climbing equipment took first priority, in particular the 
wooden wedges which from their first trial had proved 
indispensable. Then came numbers of steel and duralumin 
pitons, a loo-foot i%-inch nylon rope, rather heavy per 
haps but of exceptional strength, 130 feet of nylon line 
which would be used for hauling up the sacks on the ascent 
and would serve for rappel loops coming down. Then five 
three-ranged stirrups, a score of aluminium karabiners and 
two marteaux-piolets. Next came the bivouac equipment - 
sleeping bags of down and rubberised nylon - for it was 
quite obvious that this would be the final assault and that 
the two men would not return that evening. 

Food was weighed and considered and in the end almost 
entirely excluded. A cake and some concentrated honey 
and nougat were retained on account of their light weight 
and high energy value. To this I added a packet of glucose 
tablets which contained a heart stimulant. 

Regretfully the light cine-camera and even the ordinary 
camera were left behind. Lightness and speed were essential 
in order to increase the chances of success. 

At 7.30 the two men stood up in the cave, rucksacks on, 
crampons fixed to their light-weight climbing boots, thickly 
clad in down jackets and strong canvas anoraks, belts orna- 
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mented with a row of pitons like the feathers of negro 
witch-doctors. Each grasped his axe in his right hand and 
held the gleaming coils of the doubled rope which united 
them in his left. 

Well, Guido, ready? 

Come on, let s go. 

Good luck! 5 

Thanks. Don t worry; it ll go. 

They stepped through the door and disappeared over the 
cornice. 

By the time I reached the beginning of the snow ridge 
they were already well ahead, going a good pace, their 
crampons crunching on the hard snow. 

A mad longing to run after them came over me, as crazy 
as the urge to run after a train when the tail-light has 
already passed the end of the platform. Strouve and Ferlet 
joined me, with cine-camera and field-glasses, and we settled 
down at our observation posts. For two whole days my 
companions and I were to follow the slow advance of the 
party with a gripping anxiety. 

We seemed very close as we watched them through our 
glasses, and this impression was increased by a strange 
acoustical effect as a result of which the two climbers could 
not hear each other when more than a short distance apart, 
but could heaj us as distinctly as we could hear them. In 
this way, on repeated occasions Lionel and Magnone were 
able to communicate with each other through us. At times 
the phenomenon reached a disturbing pitch of intensity 
resembling magic, and this disquieting illusion was dispelled 
only by taking a look through the glasses to re-establish a 
sense of proportion. It had the effect of reducing the 
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immensity of the scene, and for the climbers engaged in 
their formidable struggle it was a great moral support to 
feel the near presence of friends. Again and again we passed 
the glasses from one to the other as we squatted cramped 
and motionless in the rocky alcove. Our eyes were weary 
and we could not see clearly, but never for an instant did 
our gaze leave those two frail figures as they moved upon 
the colossal wall of rock. Frequently we feared they were 
being held up by some insurmountable obstacle, but each 
time after hours of effort the pitch would be overcome. 
They changed the lead continually, each in turn husbanding 
strength and courage; and gradually they grew smaller and 
smaller as they climbed upwards. 

We were well aware of their great physical and technical 
capacity - Lionel s pre-eminence on glazed rocks, Guido s 
on exceptionally hard artificial pitches - but still we were in 
constant fear that some mishap would wipe out their slender 
margin of security. On that stupendous wall, with the risk 
of the sudden return of bad weather, any attempt to go to 
the aid of a party in difficulty would have been vain. Their 
progress filled us with joy and hope, but also with appre 
hension. Gradually they were getting nearer to their goal, 
but the bridges were down behind them. 

We were eye-witnesses of a drama which we watched 
intently, both in the intervals of respite and during the 
moments of decisive action. But sometimes, because of the 
relative comfort and security of our own situation, there 
crept into our subconscious minds a touch of that feeling 
of cowardly quietude experienced by the spectators of all 
tragedies, a feeling in violent contrast to the emotions 
directly provoked by such spectacles. But we knew, too, 
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that these figures dwindling now until they became barely 
perceptible would grow again before our eyes to take shape 
once more as two, noisy, boisterous companions of flesh 
and blood. And should they not return, then, in spite of 
everything we would endeavour to fetch them, marooned 
perhaps on some icy ledge more binding than prison walls, 
or hanging from jammed ropes, or perhaps buried in the 
snows of the Piedras Blanco glacier at the foot of that 
fearful precipice. Thus, while the climbers were at grips, 
the reserves took part in the battle by virtue of their suspense 
and anxiety. 

Thanks to the fixed ropes and their previous exploration 
of the route, Guido and Lionel arrived before midday at the 
triangular neve which the evening before they had reached 
only at 7 pm. They decided not to take on any of the 
equipment and food cached the previous day and even to 
lighten their sacks further by removing a number of pitons 
of which, later, they were to find themselves sorely in need. 
The route looked too unpleasant to tackle with heavy sacks. 
It couldn t be helped, the second would have to recover 
the used pitons as he came up. 

The series of leftward-slanting chimneys that cut across 
the Spur was in fact more Eke a deep prolonged depression 
and started much lower down. It was about sixty-five feet 
wide and contained pillars and ribs of rock which formed 
secondary chimney-cracks and grooves. Above the tri 
angular neve there was a rectilinear fault running up 
between a wall and a spindle-shaped mass of rock eighty 
feet high, and this constituted the first problem of the day. 
It widened at the level of the big overhang by which it was 
crowned, was choked throughout by tottering flakes of 
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rock, and evidently did not appeal to Magnone at all. It was 
probable that the least touch would send the whole edifice 
collapsing on top of anyone who dared set foot upon it. 
The left side of the depression was formed of very steep 
verglas-coated slabs broken by several short overhangs. 

Guido pulled himself up to the top of a detached block 
at the side of the depression, then slowly made his way up 
the adjacent slabs, clearing the ice from the holds with his 
marteau-piolet. He put in a piton, then a second above the 
first overhang. 

The minutes flew by; gradually the sun circled the sky and 
the east face was engulfed in shadow. Beneath Magnone s 
feet the straight lines ran vertically down, plunged and dis 
appeared - then nothing until the glacier, flat and dazzling, 
3,000 feet below. Above his head the straight lines ran 
together and soared into the sky. And between the dizzy 
verticals stood a man. 

We ll never make it/ thought Magnone. If we piton 
our way up these slabs it ll take hours. We ll have to climb 
up in the chimney/ 

He straddled across, testing his holds as he moved towards 
the fault. An upward current of air made one of the blocks 
tremble. Self-preservation won the day and Guido let him 
self pendulum back to his last piton. He realised that they 
would inevitably have to rely on artificial climbing. FitzRoy 
would be conquered step by step, yard by yard, peg by peg. 
Sometimes the climbers would be allowed a brief respite 
from their difficulties, but immediately after, as though 
regretting its weakness, the accursed mountain would im 
pose fresh suffering and effort. It was a trial of physical 
strength and was as tiring during the pauses, which broke 
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the rhythm and stiffened their muscles, as during the con 
tinued effort. It was also a test of spirit, since rime and time 
again they thought they were at the end of their troubles 
only to find the difficulties endlessly renewed. 

Guido, the ace of his generation in artificial climbing, 
could not bring himself to tackle the slabs, nor could he 
decide to go into the chimney. He hesitated, couldn t make 
up his mind, lost time. 

Well, Guido, are you going to sleep? Really, won t it 
go? 

No, it won t! I just can t go on climbing "free". I ve no 
wish to commit suicide! 

Let me have a look. 

Guido came down, held by the karabiner acting as a 
pulley. Lionel passed him his heavy sack and went to the 
attack. Once, twice, three times he made tentative attempts 
on the chimney, holding the rope by which he was belayed 
in the left hand, his feet at right-angles against the rock, 
ready to swing away at the least sign of collapse. He tested 
the suspect flakes, tapped them gently with his hammer and 
made a wry face : 

Most unhealthy ! he said. It ll have to be artificial/ 

When it came to finding a far from obvious route, the 
advantage of a guide s experience made all the difference. 
Undeterred b^ the difficulties of the pitch, he passed the 
first overhang using piton after piton; then followed a skb, 
and a second very rotten overhang which he turned by a 
daring hand-traverse to the left along a frail leaf of rock 
with his feet in opposition. He then climbed straight up for 
six feet and after a second traverse in the opposite direction 
reached a stone-covered ledge at the top of the chimney. 
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It had taken five hours and fifteen pitons to overcome 
this eighty-foot pitch on very rotten verglas-coated rock. 
Ferlet and I watched full of gnawing anxiety and im 
patience; never for an instant did we take our eyes from 
the movements of our two friends. Thinking that we could 
see the possibilities better from our viewpoint, we yelled 
out information. But more often than not, this was useless, 
so true it is that in climbing you must rub your nose against 
the rock before you can tell if it will go. The five-hour 
pitch had seemed to us lite an iron gate barring the route 
to the summit, and even when they had mastered it things 
still seemed quite hopeless, for difficulties of the same order 
continued so far ahead that it appeared impossible ever to 
surmount them all. 

Magnone took over the lead from Lionel, mingling free 
climbing with artificial to which he was now resigned. One 
pitch in the angle of a little corner required serious pitoning. 
In the boulder-filled cracks the pitons held badly and the 
last two slipped a bit under his feet, but fortunately did not 
come right out. With beating heart Guido pulled up hastily 
on to a narrow rock cornice, and saw at a glance that all 
this was only a prelude to the next pitch. For the first few 
yards there were huge blocks that formed giant steps which 
could be climbed fairly easily by a strenuous mantelshelf 
technique. The leader then found himself uj? against a wall 
beneath a series of immense unclimbable overhangs. He 
would have to traverse to the left towards the centre of 
the depression, half couloir, half chimney, where the angle 
of the wall formed the left side of the depression. 

Magnone wondered how he was to continue. He was 
standing upon a very narrow rock cornice on which he 
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could only just get a footing for the tips of his toes, while 
his body was forced out backwards into space and his hands 
searched in vain for a hold on the wall that would enable 
him to maintain his balance. Looking up, he caught sight of 
the edge of a second cornice ten feet above, whose extreme 
right-hand end formed a detached corner directly over his 
head. 

He pulled in one of the two ropes joining him to Terray 
until he had a few yards of slack, then he tied a loop and, 
after two unsuccessful attempts, succeeded in lassoing the 
corner with an adroit throw. From the ledge below, Lionel 
pulled hard on the rope so that it jammed. Magnone attached 
a stirrup to the loop and with a vigorous tug tested the con 
traption. The rope did not slip and seemed to be firm. With 
infinite precaution he placed has right foot in the lowest rung, 
seized hold of the loop of rope and, leaning out to the left, 
raised himself up on his right foot. He was then able to reach 
the edge of the upper cornice and mantelshelf on to the palms 
of his hands. He then brought a foot up on to the ledge, 
which was thick with verglas and finally, calculating every 
move, he stood up. 

Lionel watched the contortions of his companion with 
an anxious eye; all he could see was his heels and the bulge 
of his sack. 

Does it go, Guido? * 

Maybe/ 

With his arms stretched out sideways and his legs wide 
apart Guido moved to the left with tiny steps, each move 
almost imperceptible. 

Tensely, I watched through the glasses. I knew that the 
corner overhung space and that there was nothing beyond - 
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just a black shadow. I wanted to call to him, but what would 
have been the use? He had gone too far to be able to turn 
back. Safety, if it existed, lay to the left in that mysterious 
well of shadow. 

Meanwhile, Guido, who was on a level with the corner, 
was crucified to the rock and pulled over backwards by his 
sack - that cursed sack which he had forgotten to leave at 
the last stance. Ten feet to the left, in the shadow at the 
back of a runnel, he could see salvation in the shape of a 
wide crack. He must reach that crack where a wooden 
wedge driven firmly in would make all secure. But to reach 
it he would have to let go his hold on the corner. At each 
attempt he was pulled out by the weight of his sack and 
narrowly escaped toppling backwards. Beads of sweat stood 
out on his forehead. What could he do? 

Once again, there was a providential crevice in the solid 
granite above his head where a piton could be driven in. 
Only the point would go in and the security was nil. But 
the piton did just serve to maintain his balance as he pivoted 
round it. His left foot went out into space, he stretched his 
leg to the uttermost leaning his body across. If only the 
piton would hold ! 

He touched the slab with the tip of his foot and trans 
ferred his weight to it. In went the largest of the wooden 
wedges, Two more were used to climb up out of the runnel. 
Above, the line of chimneys widened into a couloir of 
broken rock running up to easier slopes. Guido yelled for 
joy. 

Come on! We ll be high up by evening! 

Using a piton for a belay, he was able to bring Lionel up 
in safety. Between finger and thumb Lionel pulled out the 
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key piton which was barely Inserted behind a loose flake. 
Such a daring and masterly lead left him marvelling. 

From then until nightfall the two climbers were hidden 
by the bulge of rock that formed the left wall of the couloir- 
chimney and we got only occasional glimpses of them. We 
were overwrought and stiff with cold and cramped muscles 
when we left our belvedere. The evening promised to be as 
fine as the previous one and I went off to take photographs. 
I wanted to fix the memory of the magnificent scene, 
resplendent in the light of the evening sun. I wandered over 
the boulders and ridges admiring the play of light and shade 
on the opposite faces of two different worlds. Between 
them was the frontier ridge of the Saddle upon which we 
stood. At either end of the frontier stood two giant mile 
stones, the Aiguille Poincenot to the south and FitzRoy to 
the north. 

Up to now our attention had been focused solely upon 
the southern spur of the final magnificently proportioned 
pyramid which jutted out into the foreground. It was the 
scene of our climb but it held the eye quite as much by its 
appearance as by any subjective considerations. Above the 
bastion, large patches of snow (the Spider) denoted a con 
siderable easing of the angle. The Spur merged into the wall 
which steepened anew and then ended obliquely beneath a 
rock cornice supporting a south-west facet which we knew 
to be at a moderate angle. An exaggerated foreshortening 
due to the perspective distorted the view of this final 
portion. 

Enormous rockfalls had torn away whole strips of the 
mountain leaving a tangled confusion of colossal alcoves, 
pillars and overhanging ledges. From where we stood it was 
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quite impossible to pick out a route amidst the maze of over 
hangs. But it was high time to cut short this absorbing 
examination and to I enjoy the miraculous beauty of the 
evening drawing in on a scene which no doubt had never 
before been admired by human eyes. 

On the west the head of FitzRoy was silhouetted in 
a parabolic curve broken by the gap at the Aiguille du 
Cineaste. A secondary ridge began at this gap, and lower 
down was another curious aiguille shaped like a truncated 
cone with an elliptical upper plane. We had already noticed 
a similar formation at the foot of the Cerro Torre and 
named it the Aiguille Sciee. It was evident that these decapi 
tated needles had been formed by the rock splitting off, 
and in fact quartz veins ringed them round with clear-cut 
faults. The Cerro Torre itself had two such examples. The 
breaking asunder of these gigantic spires in the upheaval 
of some violent earthquake - what a scenario for the end 
of the world ! 

But it was on the right, the east flank, that FitzRoy 
presented its most formidable aspect. Nothing intervened 
between us and the profile of the great triangular pyramid 
of the east face, which was outlined about 400 yards 
from where we stood. It rose 2,000 feet above our heads 
and dropped between 2,000 and 3,000 feet beneath us. 
Again and again we looked up and then down into the 
plunging depths as our gaze followed the granite edge. One 
ledge, possibly two (the thought of a party there in diffi 
culties was enough to freeze one with horror), and here and 
there an overhang jutting out were the only breaks in the 
relentlessly vertical lines and uniform sweep of this incredible 
pyramid. It was incomparable architecture, more over- 
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whelming in its dimensions, its flights of imagination, its 
economy of line, than the wildest dreams of human genius. 
There had never been such a challenge to the climber s 
ambition. The Cerro Torre excepted, this was the rock- 
climbing problem. Would future generations ever dare 
attempt this eastern pillar? 

To the right of this foreground, the peaks on the north 
ridge of FitzRoy, seen one behind the other and below the 
horizon, lost much of their grandeur. But their warm or 
blue-green tints showed up the colours, ranging from violet 
to pale blue, of the Patagonian Andes extending, line upon 
line, northwards, to infinity. The eye wandered endlessly 
over the network of interwoven lines and cross-hatchings - 
ridges thrown into relief by the snow, streaks of shadow 
where the gleam and flash of countless lakes could be 
glimpsed through narrow openings. It was bewildering to 
think that this limitless view embraced no more than the 
first undulations of the longest range in the world. 

To the east, the view was less striking but more varied. 
We Eked best to contemplate it from the door of Camp 3. 
Framed in the icy uprights of this strange sky-light the 
scene took on an aspect of unreality. In the twilight, when 
the sharp outlines of FitzRoy and the other great aiguilles 
gradually spread the gentian violet of their shadows over the 
gold meseta and the Patagonian plain, I thought of the 
destiny which had given me a place on this balcony, surely 
the most exciting in the world . 

Thirteen hundred to two thousand feet below us ky the 
Piedras Blancas glacier, rounded like a white china bowl 
with gracefully curved edges. The cornice overhanging the 
Great Barrier formed a distinct boundary to the high moun- 
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tain zone. Its dazzling whiteness made the regions of earth 
and vegetation appear dull and drab - the Los Tres lake 
alone still belonged to the sparkling world of crystal 

The plateau spread out like a relief map with its lakes, its 
porphyry domes and the straight line of the Las Vueltas 
valley in which one could just make out the pink roofs of 
the Madsen estancia. There was the gash of the Iron Gate 
immediately below the gleaming Y of the junction of the 
FitzRoy and Las Vueltas rivers, the winding canon of the 
river bordering the alluvial terraces, and finally the 1,200 
square miles cif Lake Viedma which filled the south-eastern 
sector of the picture. The forests close to its south-western 
banks showed up as dark patches. Through the glasses one 
could pick out traces of habitation on the great open spaces. 
The jade-green waters of the lake were dotted with ice 
bergs. Its further shore merged into the low-lying mists, but 
beyond one could imagine America spreading on and on 
towards higher and more distant regions. 

We had returned to the jumble of blocks and slabs 
sloping south-west in search of shelter among the diorite 
boulders which glittered with a thousand quartz crystals. 
Here the slanting rays of the sun still gave out a feeble 
warmth, but a light breeze coming from the snows of the 
Pacific slopes came filtering through the cracks to remind 
us that we were nearly 10,000 feet up and in the neighbour 
hood of a Polar glacier. But nothing that day would have 
driven us from our vantage point. 

Before us, the Aiguille Poincenot, the southernmost out 
post of the Saddle, rose up in a single perfect sweep. Further 
away than FitzRoy and rising only just over 800 feet above 
the Saddle, it was possible to appreciate to the full its perfect 
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The East face of FitzRoy, in profile 
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The slab attacked by Magnone and Terray. They chose, to begin with, the first 
crack to the right of the ridge of the spur. The arrows indicate their positions 
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proportions and the purity of its lines. As with the main 
peak, it was above all the profiles of its eastern and western 
faces that compelled our admiration. Its north face was 
partially hidden by the jagged saw-tooth ridge prolonging 
the Saddle, and was visible only in the neighbourhood of 
the summit where an immense alcove, as though cut out 
with a punch, excited our curiosity. 

Above an ice cornice that ran up towards the north face 
and which we had thought of as the starting point of a 
possible route, there towered the east face in shadow -a 
smooth vertical wall 1,600 feet high which climbers the 
world over would have proclaimed impossible. On the west, 
still in full daylight, the Aiguille Poincenot presented a 
different, but perhaps the most beautiful appearance of the 
whole group. Bound together like a sheaf of wheat, and 
every bit as golden, slim columns of grano-diorite leaped up 
from the depths of the western face, perpendicular at first, 
then curving over gracefully to form a plumed crest at the 
summit of the Aiguille. We were carried away by admira 
tion for the structure of the granite -the parallel design 
of the flakes, which rose vertical and regular for many 
hundreds of feet, and above all for the colour, a dull gold 
due to the deterioration of the black mica, which stood out 
in startling contrast to the dark blues of the depths below. 
But sooti our mountaineering instinct awoke and we scru 
tinised this extraordinary peak as technicians. A comparison 
immediately came to mind -the Daouda, a volcanic rock 
mountain in the Efeggar, a sugar-loaf emerging from the 
sand of the Sahara. We had seen Pierre Ichac s photographs 
which showed up its sheaf -like structure, but on the Daoiida 
the dimensions of the flutings permitted a lay-back tecfe- 
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nique and in due course its conquest. Whereas on the 
Aiguille Poincenot each furrow was a vertical couloir 
composed of smooth slabs, and each tapering pillar an 
endrmous holdless column. We realised anew how deceptive 
were the distant views of these western faces which showed 
the easing of the slopes towards the summits, but concealed 
the relentless steepness of the walls and the great compact 
ness of the rock. The integrity of these rock masses, 
unsullied and intact as on the day ,of their formation, never 
failed to amaze us, particularly when compared with the 
relatively broken rock of the eastern faces. 

Once again, the violent westerly winds offered a reason 
able explanation of the phenomenon. On the eastern faces, 
as on aU high mountains, snow infiltrated between the faults 
in the rock, melted, froze again and split asunder even the 
most solid graniter But on the western faces the snow was 
continually carried away by the wind and could not 
accumulate to accomplish its work ^f destruction. 

The theory appealed to us and yet it appeared to be 
contradicted by the fantastic needles of the Pacific seaboard. 

Today at last we had discovered all the astonishing 
secrets of the structure of these mountains. The sun had 
circled round them without so much as a single wisp of 
mist to hide any of the detail. The air had been clear and 
limpid, bringing close, as though seen through some optical 
instrument, these unbelievable creations which are almost 
impossible to describe. How can one call them mountains? 
Mountains are majestic masses where the eye follows suc 
cessive planes of perspective until it reaches the summit, 
where curved or slanting lines give an impression of calm 
strength and poise. Nor could they be called aiguilles, 
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for aiguilles, even the greatest of them like the Dm, are 
secondary formations either attached to the flanks of the 
great peaks or else cresting their ridges. 

The Cerro Torre? Imagine a Dru as elegant and sheer as 
the Aiguille de la Republique springing not from a cone 
of scree 10,000 feet up but from the flats of the Bois near 
Chamonix, a Dru, not buttressing a great mountain, but the 
principal peak of a range, flanked with satellites almost as 
important as itself and separated from them by sabre cuts 
2,000 feet deep. 

The colossal size of these monsters and the clarity of the 
atmosphere destroyed all rules of perspective and optics. 
We seemed to be separated from the Cerro Torre not by 
two and a half miles but by a few hundred yards. We 
examined it as in the Alps one examines a neighbouring 
gendarme on a ridge. Xhere is no climbing problem on the 
Cerro Torre. 

In the now distant past, when the expedition was en 
camped near the Las Vueltas ferry, in an access of optimism 
FitzRoy had been classed as peu difficile* - moderate - and 
Lionel had transferred his attention from our temporarily 
demoted peak to the Cerro Torre, exclaiming: 

Now that, at least, would be worth risking one s skin 
for! 

Seeing it from the Saddle we realised that there could be 
no question of risking anything. The immense east face rose 
above a wild ravine, and its facets, walls and buttresses were 
all absolutely compact, smooth, monolithic, for hundreds 
and hundreds of feet. A few cracks were visible at the base 
but these quickly petered out on to immeasurable boiler 
plates. The mere idea of any attempt was hopeless and 
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absurd. Neither did the west face, invisible from our view 
point, conceal any flaw. From the western tip of the Viedma 
glacier I had been able to see it in profile and it was as 
bare and steep as the others and rose up to the same summit 
overhangs. 

Here at last was a summit which left even the most 
impassioned climber cold, an inaccessible virgin who would 
never inspire anything but Platonic love. The mountain for 
armchair mountaineers. 

Our analogy seemed to have some magic evocative power, 
A face with pure regular features appeared on the final wall. 
The melancholy eyes were lowered towards the world of 
men. From the snowy hood a veil fell in formal folds - long 
streaks of verglas which made the black slabs gleam. 

All who have seen them have been struck by the snow- 
formations capping the Cordon Adela. These consist of 
extraordinary mushrooms of colossal dimensions which 
sometimes overhang for some twenty or thirty feet. On 
the Cerro Torre and its satellites the effect was incredible. 
They were like bottles of champagne spilling their froth. 
But the great aiguilles were not the only examples of this 
phenomenon. It could be seen on an even larger scale on 
the snow ridges south of the Aiguilles, in particular on the 
Cerro Grande where the ice forms gigantic cauliflowers 
many hundreds of feet high. These conglomerations must 
conceal rock pinnacles which serve as a hard core for the 
ice. They are much larger than the* famous ice pinnacles on 
Kangchenjunga which proved an insurmountable obstacle 
to the German expeditions. 

The moisture-laden Pacific winds plaster the snow with 
such force that it clings to the steepest walls; it melts where 
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it lies, adheres, freezes anew, and is built up by fresh snow 
falls to form ever-growing overhangs, until finally their 
own weight causes them to break away in tremendous 
masses. 

These phenomena do not occur on FitzRoy nor upon the 
other ai.gr iill.es of its group, even though they are higher - 
another example of the contrast between neighbouring 
regions with widely different precipitation. By the time it 
reaches FitzRoy, the wind, though perhaps as violent, has 
already shed its moisture and it sweeps away as much snow 
as it brings. In addition, the Pacific cloud-bank seldom 
advances beyond the watershed. During the summer months, 
the summit of FitzRoy receives many hours of sunshine, 
whereas the frontier range is nearly as sunless as the Pacific 
slopes where the almost continuous cloud cover explains 
the formation of the Polar glacier, the Hiero Continental. 

Silhouetted against the light in the stillness of the evening, 
the aiguilles took on an almost friendly look. They might 
have been the spires of a sleeping city in the afterglow of 
sunset. Looking through the gaps separating them and out 
beyond the enamel-blue wall of the Cordon Adela one could 
just make out the Pacific peaks, rounded domes like Mont 
Blanc or jagged Weisshorns, uncounted and unknown, 
scintillating in the light. 

The cold became intense and Ferlet, Strouve and I 
returned to Camp 3 to prepare the evening meal. Before 
the sun set it lit up the south face of FitzRoy in a blaze of 
light. It was 9 pm. For a few seconds we caught a glimpse 
of Magnone s head and part of Terray s body emerging 
from behind a rib of rock. They were still some consider 
able distance, 150 feet perhaps, from the large snow patches 
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where they would have been able to find a good bivouac 
site. Their progress had been slowed up by fresh difficulties 
and again they were hesitating. Would they be able to reach 
the ledges before it became pitch dark? We shouted to 
them to show our affection and vigilance: 

&lt;Oh, ho! Oh, ho-o-o! 

As we entered the ice cave with its relative but exceed 
ingly welcome comfort our thoughts were with our com 
rades in the danger and hardship to which they were 
exposed. 



At the exit of the runnel, Magnone had been relieved to 
find that the angle of the slope eased off. An ascending ledge 
nearly 150 feet long, which consisted of loose broken rock, 
sloped up from right to left and formed the bed of a 
depression. Snow and ice now appeared. Henceforward, the 
almost winter conditions existing high up added to the 
technical difficulties of the climb. Lionel, who was more at 
home on this type of ground than Guido, once again took 
over the lead. 

The rickety blocks and flakes and the slippery holds made 
caution doubly necessary. Nevertheless the climbing was 
not hard and for two ropes lengths the two men were able 
to move together. Unfortunately the ledge petered out 
against a wall and immediately the desperate struggle began 
again. The first obstacle, an overhanging ice pitch, was 
surmounted with the help of a shoulder. On the right two 
ribbons of snow ran upwards. Lionel started up the lower 
of these and followed it for some thirty feet then, realising 
that it would lead nowhere, he continued with a hand- 
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traverse along a rock flake, pulled up on to a small verglas- 
coated slab and found himself caught in a new trap. 

There was not much rope left and Magnone waited 
anxiously. Since Lionel had gone round the corner, after 
the cleated rubber sole of his boot had paused for a second 
on a rounded knob and then disappeared, his companion 
knew of his presence only by the gradual slackening of the 
doubled rope as it ran out, and by the icicles and small 
packets of snow which fell every now and then from above. 

The second waited waited for the distant signal : Come 
along ! - waited for the rope to tauten, inviting him to start, 
guiding and safeguarding him along the uncertain way where 
the man who runs no risks must endeavour to save precious 
minutes. Above all he waited for the joyful cry that would 
put a term to his gnawing anxiety, the call indicating that 
his companion was out of danger at least temporarily - the 
call that would release him from the dread of hearing sud 
denly another sound, the heartrending cry of a falling man, 
then the noise of the fall and a shadow passing rapidly by - 
the ropes running out in a flash over the belay, tightening 
violently, burning his hands and perhaps dragging him, too, 
from his holds, plunging him into nothingness. 

Magnone shuffled his feet on the icy mash of snow and 
gravel. 

*WeVe been climbing for twelve hours without any let 
up and nothing to eat except three bits of nougat. Fve had 
about enough. It s high time to bivouac. . . . Hi, Lionel ! 
Halloa! Is it O.K.? 

Terhaps. 

Magnone drew his cagoule closer, pulled up his thick 
woollen stockings and plunged first one hand and then the 
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other into his pockets. While he kept a watchful eye on the 
ropes he glanced to the left beyond the immediate fore 
ground. In two days they had climbed 800 feet above the 
Saddle. This was no small achievement on such a wall. They 
were slightly above the Aiguille Poincenot which had 
gradually sunk lower and lost its beauty of form. Beyond, 
the Cerro Torre alone rose above the horizon. What a 
view! And no camera with which to fix this unique scene 
which perhaps no man would ever see again. 

Looking towards the Pacific there was a new world, a 
world that for three hundred and sixty days of the year 
remained buried beneath a sea of cloud, but today, surely 
the finest in its history, was unrnarred by cloud or haze. 
And men had now come to this crazy belvedere, conquering 
through courage and experience - experience built up t by 
generations of climbers at long last rewarded. 

Soon the sun would sink behind the Pacific horizon. Only 
thirty miles away, the waters of the great ocean were just 
visible, those same waters that lap the Hawaiian Islands, 
China, New Zealand and Alaska. 

The Hiero Continental, the legendary Field of Ice of 
which the navigators of the Magellan channels spoke in 
terms of mystery and terror, glowed fiery red in the rays 
of the setting sun. Its gentle curves buried in snow cast a 
few blue shadows amidst the golden light. Above the ice 
field unknown ranges rose to 10,000 feet whose peaks were 
buried so deep in snow that they merged together like the 
uniform waves of the sea. 

To the south lay the glacier tongue that flows into Lake 
Viedma and the more familiar Southern Cordillera. Close 
at hand on the Saddle, a crescent of light between two dark 
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precipices, were the moving specks of miniature inen- 
their friends had come out as they do in the Dolomites to 
wish the climbers "Good night . 

Then the two men were alone* 

The sun had dipped below the horizon. A faint green 
light spread over the sky between two zones of pink and 
the fields of ice grew pale. 

Lionel was still held up at the same place. 

For nearly an hour he had been at a standstill in the wide 
angle between the two walls that closed in above his head. 
With his fnarteau-piolet he had had to break away the 
tongue of black ice that filled the back of the corner and 
blocked up the cracks. He moved uj&gt; piton by piton, with 
his feet in the stirrups and the rope f jrom Ijis waist running 
up to the highest piton, the upper part of his body leaning 
backwards. Under such conditions and in such a place it 
was killing work after twelve hours of superhuman effort 
and on an empty stomach. Nevertheless they had to con 
tinue without delay for in an hour it would be pitch dark. 
They could not bivouac where they were or lower down; it 
would have meant a terrible night and they had to husband 
their strength for the following day which would be every 
bit as gruelling. 

At last Lionel succeeded in placing an extra long piton 
in the ice near the exit of the overhang and pulled himself 
up above it on to a small slab covered with verglas. He used 
his elbows and knees, for the heavy cloth held better on the 
ice than his torn hands. 

Magnone joined him. 

Then began a dramatic running battle with the night. 
They were obliged to take risks, for nothing could have 
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been worse than a bivouac where they were. Lionel thought 
of the Jorasses and of the Eigerwand and of his old friend 
Biscante 1 who, had he been there, would surely have got up 
all right. 

Wielding the hammer furiously he drove home the most 
obstinate of pitons. Magnone would not stop to recover 
them that at least would save a little time. 

Lionel threw himself body and soul into the fight. 

Another traverse, another wall, fifteen feet with stirrups, 
then a final bit of very strenuous free climbing. Loose rock, 
another stance, a long easy bit, a hundred feet perhaps, but 
with a very difficult finish. Two more pitons. Pitches of IV 
or V? Who cared? Upward and on, somehow they must 

make it ! 

* 

There were only a few gleams of daylight left. Only the 
snow in the cracks and on the ledges showed up. 

Guido, we re there ! 

It was not much of a place for a bivouac a gully filled 
with blocks. Lionel went on to prospect for a possible site. 
The easier angle of the slope gave fresh hope. Once again, 
he called to Guido to come on, and Guido, who expected 
to find a nice flat platform sheltered from the wind, was 
confronted by two meagre shelves sloping outward and 
covered with ice. 

Until midnight, Magnone worked away at loosening a 
frozen-in boulder which prevented him from lying down. 



1 The nickname given to Lachenal, Terray s usual climbing 
partner, one of the conquerors of Annapurna. 
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VICTORY 

One o clock in the morning. The stars were no longer 
hidden by the veil of daylight. The southern night revealed 
infinite depths and the mountain abysses, puny by contrast, 
were blotted out in shadow. 

The only living things were those two souls, bright spirits 
of the planet earth, gazing up at the constellations spread 
above them. 

Combien de royaumes les ignorent! 

But God knew them and held them within the circle of 
His kingdom. 

The two men, bound to the mountainside, passed the 
long hours of waiting in company with the night. 

In spite of the pain of their rock-torn, frost-swollen hands 
and their aching bodies, stiff with cramp from their stony 
beds, an overwhelming weariness plunged them from time 
into brief sleep. 

Immediately on reaching the bivouac site - a pitiful haven 
from the relentless precipices - they had fastened them 
selves and their equipment securely to pitons and swept off 
the rock and debris which littered the ledges. Then they 
removed their boots from their tortured feet and drew up 
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to their waists their lined bivonac sacks (down inside, 
rubberised nylon outside). Fumbling in the dark they pulled 
their things out of the rucksacks, passing them to each other 
from their respective ledges with slow deliberate move 
ments. The ropes belaying them hindered and half strangled 
them. 

They found the thin plastic bags containing the food, two 
ounces of cake and two ounces of concentrated honey for 
each man. But first they must drink. Since the thin trickle 
of water running over the slabs at the foot of the five-hour 
pitch 7 no drop of liquid had moistened their parched throats. 
Now they could drink. The water gurgled in the heavy 
flask carried up at the price of so much effort. Water, the 
incomparable, the only thirst-quencher. It would ease the 
cracked lips, restore the saliva to the parched tissues and the 
ring to their voices, above all it would revive their failing 
energy, calm their thumping hearts and once more send life 
coursing through their veins. 

Lionel raised the flask to his lips ; 

Ah . . . Pah! Methylated spirit! 7 

T*wo o? clock in the morning. The wind had dropped and 
it was not so cold. 

Lionel awoke with a groan. The stars were less brilliant. 
In the invisible depths bits of ice went whistling down. Signs 
of bad weather to come. % 

Three fine days already. It can t last/ Lionel thought to 
himself. The weather is going to change. We must get 
through with it today. But what will it be like higher up? 
Yesterday we couldn t see a thing in the melee and in the 
dark. Another thousand feet up to the crest of the ridge, 
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then the final slope - easy no doubt - but can one ever be 
sure? 7 

And nothing, or next to nothing, to eat. 

God what a thirst! What bloody fool changed those 
flasks? In an hour it will be dawn. If only I could get a bit 
of sleep. Another thousand feet . . / 

Three o clock. To the south-east the outline of the earth 
began to show up. At first a vague light spread gradually, 
gained the whole sky, grew stronger. The temperature fell 
and the two men huddled themselves up in their sleeping 
bags. Soon the horizon was marked by a stationary red 
band. A bank of stratus clouds stretched over Patagonia. It 
would be hours before the sun rose clear. 

Above FitzRoy, very high up, a pink mackerel sky con 
firmed the change in the weather. 

From five o clock onwards Ferlet, Strouve and I took 
turns to go outside to watch for our friends. There was 
no movement at the spot where we supposed the bivouac 
site to be. But then it was a wide zone and almost entirely 
hidden by the projecting Spur. Let them sleep a little 
longer ! 

Terray and Magnone were stiff with cold and still more 
with the fatigue from the previous day; they scarcely dared 
to inove % . They knew that only the sun could restore life to 
their numbed limbs and warm the rocks sufficiently for 
them to start again upon their heavy task. What luck that 
the Spur faced the sun! 

At seven o clock the two men began to stir. 

Waiter, my breakfast, please ! joked Magnone. 
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Will you have it before or after your bath, sir? 

Clumsily, they withdrew their legs from the sleeping 
bags and reached out for their frozen boots. It took half an 
hour to soften them and get them on. A whole hour went 
by before they were ready to start, an hour devoted to 
munching the rest of the cake mixed with melted snow, 
disentangling the ropes, packing the sacks and rearranging 
their clothing. 

From the Saddle came cries; contact was re-established. 
Time to leave. But first they had to prospect the route. 

In the dark they had cliinbed to the top of the slanting 
chimneys to the right and above the slopes of the Spider. 
They could go no higher from where they were. They 
would have to make for the summit of the Tower, beyond 
which the Spur continued in broken ridges where progress 
appeared possible. 

From the bivouac, a short climb down followed by a 
rappel brought them to some long snow-covered ledges 
leading to the upper part of the Spider. They reached its 
large snow patches and then went straight out on to the 
south-east face without going up to the crest of the Spur. 
Then the route became doubtful. At the start of each pitch 
they were never sure that they might not have to come 
down again and try elsewhere. 

Most of the overhanging ledges led up to the right, the 
grooves and angles to the left. Enormous bulging masses of 
rock -corners and angles - blocked the view and barred 
the route, to the left, to the right and up above as well. 

Through this three-dimensional labyrinth there lay one 
way and one way only. To lose it and be committed to a 
mistake would mean losing the victory. Good luck and the 
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flair of these two foxes for finding a route enabled them to 
pick up the trail and follow it like Ariadne s thread. 

Seen from our vantage point, only one of the pitches that 
they climbed seemed at all obvious. We followed then- 
progress until our eyes were dazed and we were chilled to 
the marrow by the wind which grew steadily more biting. 
Anxiety did not prevent us from making bets about what 
they would do next, and we always lost. The hours passed, 
the pace seemed to slacken and the figures grew smaller as 
the distance and the effect of perspective increased. 

For two hours towards the middle of the day we watched 
them make their way very slowly along beneath the crest 
of the ridge, but soon they disappeared from sight, hidden 
at first by the rock projections and then by the mist that 
spread over the face. The sound of their voices, the ham 
mering which echoed strangely across the colossal stage, 
and the noise of falling stones and ice alone revealed their 
position as they moved gradually over towards the axis of 
the summit. The steadily worsening weather forced us to 
seek shelter in the ice-cave and we took turns to go out and 
keep watch. 

At first, Lionel and Guido worried little about the 
weather. Action as much as the pale sun had wanned their 
limbs, loosened their joints and restored precision to their 
movements. The training acquired over many years and 
renewed during the past month in the best of conditions had 
once again worked a miracle. The previous night they had 
been utterly done up, yet in a few hours of uneasy rest their 
bodies had recovered enough strength and suppleness to 
carry on the struggle. Their most secret reserves were ready 
to be "thrown into the last decisive battle. Only man has this 
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supreme faculty of calling up fresh reserves of strength by 
the power of his will and his passion, even when at the 
extreme limit of endurance. 

The climbers were back directly above the bivouac after 
having made a long detour to the left and they now began 
an ascending traverse of about 100 feet among snow- 
covered blocks. A last big boulder ten feet high and twice 
as long was crowned with a peaked cap of powder snow 
on to which they had to mantelshelf. With their feet 
kicking out into space and arms thrust up to the armpits 
in the loose snow, they searched in vain for a firm hold 
whereby to get a leverage. The head and then the chest 
rested on the ice-coated ledge, then the whole body jerked 
and wriggled until the point of balance was passed and the 
climber lay buried in the snow. 

Immediately afterwards there followed a pitch on dry 
rock which gave Lionel a chance to shake himself free of 
snow, one of those pitches which in climbing schools gather 
a crowd of admirers round the star -a perfectly smooth 
sixteen-foot wall. But they were climbing on their road to 
victory, not to provoke murmurs of admiration. They used 
a stirrup for the start, then three minute holds, three 
rugosities for the tips of two fingers, 

Then they were given some respite and a renewal of 
hope. For a hundred feet they came back to the left on dry 
easy pitches. Another rope s length in a vertical chimney of 
loose rock but with good belays, enabled them to gain 
height rapidly. At the top of Ae chimney they came out 
on to the ridge which prolonged the crest of the Spur right 
into the centre of the face. A mist-laden wind blew up from 
the depths of the western slopes full in their faces. 
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A first glance at what lay ahead reduced them almost to 
despair. The final wall of the south-east face was now visible 
in its entirety. 

The surge of rock forming FitzRoy has a concave face 
bordered with a slanting cornice. The climbers had sur 
mounted the lower portion of the curve and reached the 
point where it steepened before the final summit overhangs. 
Another 650 feet perhaps still separated them from the point 
at which it appeared possible to pass these overhangs; 600 
feet and more of the steepest and most unpredictable rock 
they had so far encountered unknown ground - the great 
question mark of the ascent. Everything seemed to over 
hang and there was no longer any snow which up to now 
had picked out the flaws in the defences. The route which 
it might have shown up was invisible. 

Gradually the sky filled with long streaks of fish-cloud 
lying beneath a layer of more general mist. These long 
clouds were caught up on the tops of the highest peaks and 
came sweeping round the flanks of the fortress. 

Lionel, who was almost always ready to press home an 
attack, gave up all hope. His clear judgment and his guide s 
experience which during forty hours of climbing had served 
the offensive now gave him warning of the inescapable 
urgency of retreat. Memories of desperate struggles against 
bad weather came into his mind. 

To get up such obstacles would be a whole day s work 
for fresh men well supplied with wooden wedges and pitons. 
We re worn out, half dead with hunger and thirst and 
though for some time past we ve been careful to recover 
what we ve used there are only four wedges and twelve 
bent pitons left. If the fine weather had held it might have 
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been different. But since last night it has clouded over. 
We re in luck that the wind hasn t taken a hand. It s high 
time to be off and down before the storm breaks. We re 
properly beaten. There s no question of going on to the top. 
We must save our skins - if there s still time. 

But now Magnone intervened, Magnone the new man, 
the recruit who knew nothing of inconclusive battles, a 
man who had never tasted the bitterness of defeat nor 
experienced the anguish of seeing a comrade fall in action; 
who had not yet learned how to weigh up chances. A man 
for whom the act of climbing had but one meaning - the 
summit. The volunteer whose motto was still Do or Die. 

Magnone realised that if the party retreated now it would 
never again return and as long as progress appeared possible 
he could not resign himself, after so much effort and sacri 
fice, to give up. Like some Christopher Columbus of moun 
taineering he begged his companion to give him another 
two hours, and if after two hours there was still no hope, 
then he would agree to go down. 

Lionel resisted this crazy obstinacy : 

But my dear chap, it s madness. You can t make it with 
the equipment we ve got left. You ll only get caught in the 
storm, and then we ll be finished/ 

Look, there s still nine hours of daylight. The wind hasn t 
risen. It looks more like snow. It s not a hopeless risk. In 
four or five hours at the outside we ll be back at the Saddle, 
or anyway as far as the fixed ropes, and it really would be 
bad luck if we got stuck there. 

C I am certain I can make it, once past that corner on the 
right. Look, you can see quite well, there, behind the long 
furrow there s a couloir which must lead up to that break 
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in the overhangs. In two hours at the very most we ll be 
there. And afterwards, it s just a walk. This evening we ll 
be sleeping with the others/ 

Wearily, Lionel granted the two hours but not one 
minute more. Perhaps, at the bottom of his heart, he was 
glad that someone had relieved him of the responsibility for 
this mad decision. 

Then began a fight to the death. The two men no longer 
looked back and paid no attention to the growing void 
beneath them. Before starting, they glanced across to the 
south-west facet of the peak just in case there was soipe 
loophole. The immense slabs ran straight up to an over 
hanging ceiling projecting over sixty feet for more than 
100 yards. 

Absolutely no question ! 

Pitch by pitch they advanced further into the trap, but 
once again fortune favoured them. As if by magic the 
pitches f ollowed one another, tracing the unique route. The 
way continued slanting to the right below and parallel to 
the summit cornice. Seeking a direct route to escape from 
the depths of the face they followed hypothetical balconies 
hanging over terrible precipices, each one separated from 
the next by vertical walls or by the grooves in the angles 
made by detached blocks. 

After taking over the lead, Guido at first went straight 
up-over broken rock, steep and difficult. An easy fifty-foot 
traverse gave him a breather and then he swung into an 
incredibly high-pitched rhythm which amazed Lionel. As 
if electrified, he forged ahead with the daring and certainty 
of a gambler who believes in his run of luck. Nothing could 
hold him back any longer. He was master of * the situation. 
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His every movement was the gesture of a conqueror. He 
knew now beyond all shadow of doubt that his hands would 
not let go nor his feet slip on any icy slab; no rock would 
give way, no piton come out. The victorious rhythm of his 
movements led him on to ever-increasing daring. 

A terrifying pitch which, seen from the Saddle, looked 
like the vertical blade of a saw, he took in his stride with 
out a moment s hesitation and without a piton. For a hundred 
feet the route lay up an iced furrow in which a series of 
blocks made a staircase. Each tread was a little sloping plat 
form covered with ice and each step six feet high. Not a 
single crack or safe hold. Every pull up was at the limit of 
friction and balance. 

It s all very well/ thought Lionel, holding fast to the 
ropes, a risk like that once - but twenty times and, without 
a belay! 7 

Guido reached an icy shelf. With the pick of his hammer 
he uncovered the rock and put a piton. firmly in to belay 
Lionel. Even on a tight rope Lionel slipped, made a 
tremendous effort, swore and admired : 

Hell! What a climber! Just like old Lachenal at his 
best/ 

On the shelf they paused a moment and Lionel took the 
opportunity to strap on his light crampons which he then 
kept on for good. At the end of the shelf was a high corner, 
at first vertical and dry then less steep and filled with ice. 
Two pitons were left in it. The outside wall of the corner 
ran up into a crest of snow which they followed by 
straddling for twenty feet as far as a formidable flying 
buttress of light-coloured granite which swept up to the 
summit ridge. Another piton enabled them to contour 
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round; a stride across and Magnone got a footing in a 
furrow. 

Lipnel ! A chimney-gully ! We Ve won ! 

The long furrow was 300 feet high and it ran up between 
rock walls to a little gap outlined against the sky through 
which mist filtered. The way lay there quite clearly. A 
formation of this sort usually gives reasonable climbing; it 
would be sheer bad luck if they failed to get up the furrow. 

A glance at the sky. 

Always the same -no better no worse. Another^ bit of 
good luck in this country where bad weather usually arrives 
of a sudden ! * 

It s one o clock. We ll have to get a move on. But it s not 
so unpleasant as yesterday. It doesn t matter now if the sun 
moves round and leaves us in shadow, 

It was much the same for their friends waiting down 
below. The view was blotted out but in any case the 
climbers were hidden in the furrow. 

The two men were now together. Their first impression 
was satisfactory. Certainly there were some decidedly tough 
bits, but taken altogether the couloir was not too bad. It 
ought to go all right and without serious risk. 

In the fire of action and spurred on by necessity they 
forgot the immense accumulated burden of fatigue which 
hardens the tendons and dulls the rnind, destroying all 
ambition. But after each pause it became increasingly diffi 
cult to make the decision to start again. Magnone and Lionel 
massaged their forearms and thighs, settled their sacks, 
swallowed the last squares of nougat and crunched up little 
bits of ice. All was not yet lost. In a little while, perhaps 

Once again, a wild hope possessed them. 
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Get on, quickly, quickly! 7 

The start, a twenty-foot ice-filled crack, was difficult. 
The initial step had to be made on a wooden wedge and 
continued with the help of minute pitons with heart-shaped 
blades, the only ones that would fit in the thin cracks. 
Clenched fists were jammed between ice stalagmites, feet 
found what support they could. Fifty feet of easier going 
on loose ice-glazed rocks gave Magnone an opportunity to 
get his breath if not to collect his wits. But before he could 
contrive a stance in the bed of the ice-filled chimney he was 
obliged to master another long pitch of artificial climbing. 

The chimney steepened into an overhanging runnel. The 
only means of getting up was with stirrups. It was no use 
looking for hand or footholds on the viscous ice coating the 
granite. Cracks seen through the ice were cleared with the 
marteau-piolet, pitons driven in until they jammed con 
vincingly. Once again the exit was most hazardous, requiring 
a pure gymnastic effort from weary limbs. 

The next pitch, a hundred feet on snow-covered blocks, 
was fairly easy, but as usual the top steepened into a little 
vertical wall. Then at last came the final rope s length before 
the exit. Lionel and Magnone scrutinised these rocks eagerly 
for they were, no doubt, the ultimate defences of the 
fortress. The two men were now beneath the battlements of 
the keep, in the neighbourhood of the gap opening on to 
the final platform over which floated long cloud streamers. 
They were impatient to reach the platform and make certain 
of their victory. 

The pitch was thick with mow and Lionel took over the 
lead. In crampons He would gain time on the glazed holds 
on which Magnone s rubber soles dipped. He climbed up a 
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long slab without much difficulty and then lost time again 
negotiating a steep wall without artificial aid. The chimney 
became increasingly encased. It ran up, cutting deep in 
between the lateral walls, turning first into an alcove and 
finally into a deep cave between two storeys of blocks one 
on top of the other. The floor was formed of jammed 
boulders covered with snow, the ceiling of one colossal 
heart-shaped boulder sticking right out of the chimney. A 
portcullis of heavy ice stalactites hung from the point of the 
heart while inside the cave the ceiling was coated with a 
thick layer of powder snow plastered on by ascending air 
currents. 

The two men were puzzled. 

We might have expected this, considering the way the 
wall faces/ said Lionel. We re lucky not to have to go 
right out on to the wall itself, which would be all in artificial, 
and qur five stirrups left hanging from the gutter of this 
damned roofing. 

Guido took over the lead. The obstacle would certainly 
succumb only to artificial technique. 

Straight up was obviously impossible. They would have 
to try the side walls. On the left the wall was smooth and 
compact. On the right a broken crack offered a fairly 
reasonable start, but later turned at an angle and was lost 
to view. Guido succeeded in driving in a small wooden 
wedge over six feet up. Once again the manoeuvre was 
repeated; karabiner, rope, stirrup. 

TullawayP 

Guido was standing up with one foot in the top rung, 
his waist on a level with the karabiner; the other foot swung, 
free while he explored the rock with his hands, Three feet 
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above the crack reappeared and would take a second wedge. 
At full stretch Magnone tried with the tips of his fingers to 
clip a karabiner to the loop of line attached to the wedge. 
But it was twisted and kept escaping his grasp. Once, twice 
he swung his body to gain height as he stretched his arm 
out desperately to the uttermost limit. At last he got it, the 
karabiner hung ready. The second rope and a stirrup were 
clipped in. The proud rock was harnessed. 

At this point Magnone was about ten. feet from Lionel 
He stretched his left leg right across behind him and found 
a hold on an icicle which kept him in balance. The crack 
continued above but it was very narrow. 

*If we can get a piton in, FitzRoy s in the bag ! To make 
a bad pun - hanging by a thread ! 

Magnone looked at his belt. There were two pitons left, 
scored and twisted by the rock and by hammer blows. No 
matter, they would be sufficient. He unclipped one from 
the karabiner at his waist, held it against the rock and tapped 
it with the hammer to straighten it out as well as he could, 
particularly near the point. 

It should do/ 

He tried the piton up and down in the crack searching 
for the best place, the widest and above all the deepest. 

&lt;Ah, it s in. 

He took the hammer in his left hand, aimed carefully and 
tapped gently. Ping! The piton slipped sideways, jumped 
out of the crack, described a circle beyond the reach of the 
hand which shot out to grab it, hit a block, bounced off and 
plunged into space. Hell! Must try the other one. 

With beating heart Magnone began all over again. It was 
the last piton, and he had no string to belay it with. Lionel 
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kdpt watch, no longer for a fall on the part of the leader 
but for the piton ! 

This time the hammer hit true on the iron head. The 
point went in a quarter of an inch; a second blow, it gave 
out a dull sound and would go in no deeper. A third and 
harder blow; the piton twisted and bent and Magnone 
pulled it out easily with one hand. He straightened it and 
sought a fresh spot. He tried in vain up and down the length 
of the crack; it was too narrow, the edges split away beneath 
his redoubled blows, but the piton would not go in. What 
they needed was an c ace of hearts . Magnone broke out into 
a cold sweat of apprehension. 

The last heart-shaped pitons had been left three hundred 
feet below in the iced corner which had cost more than an 
hour s work. Even supposing they went down to fetch 
them, it wasn t certain they would be able to get them out 
of the crack into which they were twisted and bent. And 
would it be possible to climb b&ck up that desperate icy 
pitch without pitons, even though held from above? And 
above all, in such conditions, would they ever find the 
courage to climb up again to their present level? 

Magnone was almost crying with anger and despair. 

It s no good, Lionel. We re beaten. 

Magnone was lowered down on the rope which ran 
through the karabiner attached to the last wedge. He sat 
sideways in the snow, worn out and beaten, and waited 
awhile before untying to pull down the ropes - before taking 
the irrevocable decision to turn back. 

FitzRoy would remain unconquered. 

It s under a curse -a, bewitched mountain. Up to now 
we ve alternated between hope and fear. Each time things 
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have turned out all right. But now, only six feet from the 
top of the final pitch, the way is barred ! It s almost four 
o clock. Only five more hours of daylight. We ll have to 
retreat quickly. If we don t we ll lose the lot, FitzRoy and 
our own skins/ 

It had been like a game of Patience : fifty-two cards to 
turn up and so far the right one every time. At each card 
a tightening of the heart and one thinks -this time it will 
be all up ! But no, the game goes on. Only ten cards left ! 
Again, the right one ! Only three ! Again the luck holds. 
Only two ! With a trembling hand one turns the card and 
it is the wrong one. . . . 

Lionel went back into the cave where he began to bite 
his nails and scratch his head. He, too, was miserable, but 
oddly it was he now who would not accept the turn of 
events and still believed in victory. Suddenly he said : 

"Guido, the sardine tin ! 

Guido looked up. Had* Lionel gone mad? That sort of 
thing happened at 23,000, feet, but at 10,000? 

Lionel fumbled hastily in his sack, explaining the while: 

"You remember that tin of sardines, yesterday on the 
triangular snow-patch? I opened it with an "ace of hearts" 
which I think I put back in my sack, in the inner pocket. 
It must be there. 

Lionel pulled his things out, plunged his hand in and felt 
around. Then he gave a yell of triumph : Here it is ! 

He held up the tiny piton, a jewel without price, between 
the tips of his swollen fingers. The grain of sand that 
changed the face of the world. 

The ace of hearts was driven in. The thin steel blade 
just fitted into the crevice and was twisted and hammered 
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in up to the hilt. At the last blow of the hammer the sound 
rang sharp and clear. Magnone knew he could trust his 
whole weight to it and even take the risk of a fall. He stood 
straight up in the stirrup, holding on to the karabiner with 
his left hand, then he reached up to the ridge above his 
head, let go with his other hand, grabbed a projecting hold 
and with a violent heave, the last effort of all, pulled him 
self up to the top of the east face. 

Lionel, we ve made it ! yelled Magnone beyond himself 
with joy. 

FitzRoy was virtually conquered. 

A fairly strong westerly wind sent clouds heavy with 
moisture and sleet scudding by. A long bank of snow at an 
angle of forty degrees ran up to the right and soon dis 
appeared in the mist. The summit was 600 feet further. 

In his turn, Lionel hove up out of the depths and at a 
glance took in the situation. Providentially, the weather had 
not deteriorated dangerously. It was almost unbelievable. 
It was a contradiction of all they had learned, of every 
prediction. This was bad weather such as one meets with 
often enough in the mountains, but not a storm as it is 
understood in the Patagonian Andes. There was no saying 
whether it would hold, but neither need they suppose that 
it would worsen, Anyway, they would go to the summit 
now, even at the risk of a second bivouac. 

"Come on, Guido! 

Lionel took the lead, this time for good. His crampons 
bit into the frozen snow and he climbed quickly up the 
slope. But Magnone s rubber soles slipped on the sloping 
surface. He had to cling to his hammer which served as an 
ice-axe as he kicked his toes in at every step. Though Lionel 
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fretted as he felt the rope drag behind him, holding him up, 
he could not but wait for so valiant a companion. He urged 
him on and encouraged him with persuasive tugs of the 
rope. He chose out places where the snow was deeper, or 
the neighbourhood of protruding rocks which rose like 
reefs out of a solid fom. In the mist a mountain scene is 
anonymous. Lower down it had been FitzRoy, but here? 

The slope led to a broad safe ridge which ran up to the 
right into a vertical wall. 

Surely not another obstacle ! Their cup was full. They 
could do no more. Ah, thank God ! It was an illusion, an 
optical illusion in the mist. They kept a steady pace. The 
rocky outcrops increased, the snow had been swept away 
and they knew that here the wind was sole master. The 
slope eased and led up to a long almost horizontal slab 
pocked all over by wind erosion. Beyond, the mists rose up 
as from a well: a sudden gust tore the veil apart, there 1 was 
void all round and nothing above Lionel s head : 

Guido, we re there ! It s the summit { J 

The two men linked arms and gave tongue ^o their 
victory. 

* * * 

They had to get away quickly. A minute or an hour on 
the summit, what matter? They could see nothing. And it 
was not the moment for sentiment. But they would leaye 
some evidence. . . . 

Magnone gathered up a few boulders, Lionel hunted in 
his pockets and found a small karabiner. One word was 
engraved upon the metal - Cassin. 

Lionel felt a twinge of heartache. 
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It was right that FitzRoy should enshrine for ever some 
thing that would link it symbolically with other great 
mountain conquests. The ghosts of climbers who had added 
a rung to the triumphal ladder of great ascents ending per 
haps here, ranged themselves about Magnone and Terray. 

In a flash, Lionel thought of all those victories that had 
prepared the way for their own conquest of FitzRoy - 
victories forged on the anvil of the Alps, the home of all 
the conquerors: Michel Croz and Carrel, Mummery, the 
Lochmatters; the climbers from the Eastern Alps, Hans 
Steger, Solleder, Dibona, Paul Preuss, Comici. The great 
granite and limestone climbers, Armand Charlet, Pierre 
Allain, Welzenbach, Heckniaier, and -perhaps the most 
formidable of all - Ricardo Cassin the blacksmith of Lecco 
with the features of a gladiator, who never retreated, was 
never beaten and who deserved more than all others to share 
in their victory. 

The boulders were heaped on to the karabiner. One look 
round to fix a last impression and then down, as fast as 
possible. 
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RETURN 

THO SE waiting at Camp 3 had also lived through moments 
of great anxiety during the last few* hours. The sound of 
hammering and the rumble of falling stones ceased at about 
two o clock. It was a good augury for it meant that the 
climbers had got above the rocks and tnust be nearing the 
summit. But an hour later the noise began again, renewing 
our uneasiness. Tired of straining to listen, consumed with 
impatience, I took refuge in my tent and dozed or turned 
over futile magazines without the least idea what I was 
reading. Towards four-thirty a fearful noise of falling came 
from the depths of the east face and brought us out pale 
with apprehension on to the cornice. A terrible fear made 
our hearts stand still. But almost immediately distant shouts, 
not of distress but of triumph came to us through the mist. 
The impossible had been realised. There was a tremendous 
new fact in the world of which those few sound waves had 
brought proof. And yet the world seemed the same as ever, 
the mountain hostile as before, the wind even more heavy 
with snow. We could not as yet really believe that FitzRoy 
was conquered! But somehow the reality of the truth 
remained outside us; it could only become an integral part 
of the two men who had vapquished the mountain by their 
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courage and their suffering, who had hugged it to their 
breasts, renewing the myth of Prometheus, creator and 
ravisher. 

At present one thing only mattered - their safe return. 
Would they be able to retreat from those inhuman heights 
and gain the ridge of the Saddle quickly enough? We knew 
that they had the vitality and experience to overcome all 
obstacles, that they would be able to rappel down the 
hardest vertical pitches in a few seconds, but it seemed im 
possible that they could gain time on the oblique traverses, 
and in the chimney, and avoid the awkward incidents that 
are inevitable on all descents tangled and jammed ropes, 
rappel loops which can t be found. 

Under the blanket of cloud and in the mist, night was 
coming on apace. The sleet fell thicker, mixed with rain, 
but it prevented the wind from stiffening. 

The two men threw themselves into the descent, sacri 
ficing a karabiner at each rappel. The number of severe 
vertical pitches which had slowed them down on the 
upward climb was now a factor in their favour, accelerating 
the rapidity of their descent. The mad route they had 
created out of nothingness seemed now almost a familiar 
reality. They were* guided by the memory of their effort 
and spurted on by die instinct of self -preservation. At all 
costs a bivouac must be avoided. Today they were still 
keyed up and tense but tomorrow the spring of their deter 
mination would have run down. In spite of the wet the 
nylon ropes slipped easily on their clothes as they rappelled. 
As they slid down they bumped into the ice-glazed rock 
walls, braking their speed by rubbing against them with 
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their clothes. Their voices came nearer and nearer; they 
sounded muffled and yet distinct. We were amazed at the 
speed of their progress; already they were at the traverse 
beyond the triangular neve. 

There would be just time to prepare a meal; it was the 
only thing we could do for them. We got the three stoves 
going and melted snow which we shovelled in from the 
slope. The grotto became a turkish bath with dripping roof 
and walls. We got ready pint upon pint of hot drinks, broth 
and thick soup, and filled every receptacle we could lay 
hands on. We knew they would have a torturing hunger 
and thirst. It was now pitch dark; mist had engulfed the 
twilight. There was a shout which seemed almost at hand. 
They were on the snow -they were close -safe! The 
traverse had taken a long time, but using the fixed ropes 
they had slid rapidly down to the crest of the Saddle. Thus 
to the last mofaient everything had gone well; all the 
forecasts had been justified, every precaution had paid its 
dividend. Destiny itself had bowed before the will of man. 
We waited for them no longer in anxious impatience but 
joyfully anticipating their arrival. What were they doing? 
It was an hour since they had reached the snow,, an hour 
and they had only to put on their crampons, cut down the 
little ice-slope in the dark and follow the horizontal arete 
for a couple of hundred yards. 

Halloa! 

They were there, just above our heads. I heard the crunch 
of crampons in the snow and Strouve and I hurried out on 
to the cornice in our slippers. A flash of lightning, astonish 
ing in this place where, it seems, there are no thunder 
storms, lit up Lionel s silhouette as he descended the slope. 
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A second later they were with us, both of them, enormous, 
formidable, dripping with melting snow, tangled up with 
wet ropes, torn anoraks, burst sacks and gloves in? shreds. 

They drank twelve pints, right off, before they would 
let us help them off with their equipment. Already the 
stoves were singing again with a fresh brew of drinks. The 
evening drew out, no op.e wanted to turn in, not even the 
two stars who began to tell us their story, contradicting 
each otner while they wolfed down anything, anyhow, 
regardless, provided there was plenty. Enormous pots of 
tea, chocolate, chicken soup, disappeared as into bottomless 
pits. The grotto of Camp 3 was transformed into a Flemish 
tavern. Only one thing was missing - a bottle of good wine. 

The night was fairly good, almost too hot, but in the first 
light of morning we saw snow falling heavily and every 
now and then swirling upwards on rising gusts of air. It was 
overcast, but through a parting in the mist we saw the foot 
of the mountain at the bottom of the abyss. The snow was 
lying very low. 

We began the evacuation of Camp 3 at once, an under 
taking which caught my heart-strings a little but I forced 
myself to be cheerful. We classified every item according 
to its importance. Today, we would take down the most 
valuable, we would then come back for a further load and 
the remnants we decided to abandon or send! them rolling 
down the great slope to rejoin Camp 2 dirept. 

There was a sense of ease after battle. No need any more 
to calculate and economise; we could let ourselves go. 

A frozen ham weighing eleven pounds which we had 
hoarded as an ultimate reserve ration was given a severe 
mauling in a quarter of an hour. The stoves sang of victory. 
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Finally, replete and well-clad, roped in two parties, we left 
the grotto, that strange refuge in whose shelter we had lived 
through o many incomparable hours. 

All the way, I kept gazing at the scenes which doubtless 
we should never see again but which would always remain 
graven on my memory. 

The descent of the couloir was long and tedious owing to 
the excessive weight of our sacks and the abundance of soft 
snow. On the great ice-slope there was bare ice and the 
fixed ropes, shrunk by the wet, were bent up and could not 
be used. We moved with redoubled care; it would have 
been stupid to have an accident at this stage. Below the 
bergschrund the crevasses were more numerous than ever 
and caused some harmless falls. We did not feel really easy 
until we were on the glacier. It was a struggle to wade 
through the deep heavy snow. We made tracks for Terray 
and Magnone who were now feeling the crushing weight of 
their fatigue. The party dragged along towards Base Camp. 
Ibanez, Depasse and Lliboutry came up to meet us. They 
had been able to follow practically the whole ascent through 
field-glasses, Madsen s son, who had also become passionately 
interested, had never taken his eyes off them. Their welcome 
was full of warmth but already we missed the environment 
of the ice-grotto. We seemed to have lost contact with living 
reality and this feeling was accentuated as the welcomes 
that awaited us became more and more official and further 
and further away from the mountain, until the moment 
came when the conquest of FitzRoy meant no more for men 
than a title of three words. Fon us, this adventure had been 
the climax of our lives; would nothing remain now that it 
was finished but dust and" fading garlands? 
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The Expedition remained at Base Camp or in the Las 
Vneltas Valley for a further eight days; eight days of almost 
continuous fine weather. The Pyramid, losing more and 
more of its snow, still lorded it over the magnificent 
surrounding country. Its conquest would leave a deeper 
impress on the bodies and the hearts of men than on its 
own rocks. One does not truly conquer a mountain, indeed 
perhaps one cannot truly conquer anything. Conquest in 
the sense of total possession is not within the compass of 
man. The most a man can do is to print his mark on things 
and by a strange paradox the less perceptible the print the 
more durable it is. Only the creations of man s spirit are 
eternal. The conquest of a mountain belongs more to the 
realm of spirit than to the material order. The climber s 
route virtually existed before ever man appeared and man, 
without modifying in any way the original conditions (un 
less perhaps in using pitons and it is on this score that their 
use might be criticised), learned by the application of his 
intelligence where and how to apply his muscles. Despite 
the fact that a mountain is a material thing, climbing is 
better compared to music or dancing, whose effects vanish 
as soon as they are produced, than to the plastic arts. The 
.player makes the violin sing and the deeper his knowledge 
the more he can get out of his instrument. So a mountain 
ascent has value only through the man who makes it, and 
is capable of carrying it through/ Guido and Lionel achieved 
the first ascent of FitzRoy, but more than that, they achieved 
their ascent and what they found at the top was not so 
much the vision of the magic mountain as the reflection each 
of his own image. Like the violin, FitzRoy had responded 
for the first time to the touch of climbers. The incompatible 
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tone of the instrument had been revealed and it would sing 
as wonderfully for future generations. 

Working in shifts, we finished bringing down all our 
gear from the three camps and dismantled the couloir. 
Clearly there could be no question of recovering the fixed 
ropes from the main climb. Our camera-man enlisted Guido 
and Lionel to make a film on the glaciers of the Great 
Barrier. Using horses, we began to transport our luggage 
from Base Camp to the depot on the banks of the Las 
Vueltas. Ferlet and Lionel talked of spending a few days 
at the La Tunel estancia with the Halvorsen brothers. 
Lliboutry and I went up again to the Cerro Polo. We felt 
that our victory had earned us the right to christen a few 
of the surrounding peaks. We thought immediately of those 
true explorers of the Andes, the heroes of the Aero-post 
who have opened up the modern routes. The mighty 
aiguilles to the north of FitzRoy we dedicated to the 
memory of Mermoz and Guillaumet and the fine arrow 
head to the south of the Pic Poincenot to that of Saint- 
Exupery. 

But after the climax of Act IV, Act V of our play seemed 
to go very languidly and this confirmed me in the resolve 
to get back to Santa Cruz by the next mail lorry. I took 
advantage of the remaining few days to revisit the spots 
which had specially enchanted me, to go with the others 
up to the glaciers and to steep myself once again in the 
warm serene atmosphere of the Madsen estancia. The region 
had become for me a charmed yet familiar land - under the 
protection of FitzRoy always present outlined against the 
sky like a huge Buddha. I was anxious to get back to Buenos 
Aires and to France and yet I could not break free from this 
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country which was the homeland of my dreams. I wandered 
time and again along the shores of Lake Capri imagining 
what life would be like here in a chalet far from the cares 
and uglinesses of the contemporary world. 

By February nth, all our material had been brought 
down, to the valley. We still had about half our food left. 
Transport for a couple of miles down to the FitzRoy ford 
and over the river was as good as a Western , for Madsen 
had lent us his ox waggon. The vehicle with its enormous 
wheels, overloaded with cases, sacks and containers and 
topped by the members of the expedition singing and 
gesticulating, rolled slowly along the sandy track, pulled 
by six powerful beasts with white and tawny coats, yoked 
in couples by a strong wooden balk and spurred on by the 
long goad of the peon in charge. Meantime, the dashing 
Ibanez caracoled alongside. 

Crossing the ford, showers of foam swished round the 
breasts of the oxen and between the spokes of the wheels. 
The dashboard of the waggon, flush with the water, pitched 
and rolled and we had to cling to the railed sides. Ibanez 
transformed himself from a Centaur into a Triton. 

Once again we were on the flat bank of the river sheltered 
by meagre bushes of calafate near the little quartzite cliff 
chiselled by the Las Vueltas. The baggage was dispensed 
around, the tents we left in their canvas covers. We ate 
from a selection of tins according to our f^ncy. It was 
magnificent weather with a light breeze. FitzRqy glowed 
against the light like an enormous sapphire set in the green 
and bronze of the forest. We slept under the stars and at 
dawn Venus gleamed with an amazing brilliance. The white 
disc of the moon rode over the summit of the Cerro Torre 
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like the dot of a gigantic L I was due to ride down to the 
road terminus. The soldier Rosales would go with me and 
bring back my mount. I said good bye to Ferlet and Ibanez. 
The others were fast asleep in their duvets each undfer the 
shelter of a bush. We should see each other again in France. 

The fine weather continued, a clear morning sun lit the 
familiar road and the well-known sky-line as they came 
into view and then passed out of sight. When we reached 
the ferry over the Las Vueltas, the mail-van had not yet 
arrived. I ate a last asado prepared by the radio operators. 
Men from the neighbouring estancias had come up on horse 
back to meet the mail. At last it drove up, very different 
from what I had expected, a simple lorry with railed sides 
and no hood, loaded with cans of petrol, barrels of wine 
and heavy cases, plus a party of doctors from Buenos Aires 
with their companions, strayed tourists who had abandoned 
their cars at Piedra Clavada and were now spellbound by 
the extraordinary country round them. As on the day of 
our arrival, the Patagonian Andes from FitzRoy to the Cerro 
Paine rose clear and luminous above the horizon. 

I had the pleasure of meeting once more Andreas Madsen 
and Dr Guth who had come back from Santa Cruz. They 
knew of the French victory over FitzRoy but could find 
no words to express their feelings. The event had destroyed 
all the legends and surpassed comprehension. And then came 
the final departure. For hours, half asleep on my sacks and 
jolting among the baggage and the passengers on the floor 
of the lorry, I kept my eyes fixed on the massif of FitzRoy 
growing gradually smaller. The driver made several longish 
diversions to service the more important estancias, Los 
Lagos, Viedma Primera, La Celia with its immense sheep- 
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folds and its characteristic buildings lost in the great pebbly 
foothills of the mesetas. And always, beyond Lake Viedma 
the marvellous, vision remained clear. 

We crossed the region of rounded hillocks which separates 
Lake Viedma from the valley of the Chalia. The road 
climbed steadily and the view of the Andes spread out. I 
could not take my eyes from the pale arrow pointing to the 
sky at the extreme end of the lake. As we reached the top 
of the hill everything was resplendent in the light of the 
setting sun. Then the road dipped and the foreground hid 
the last sight of FitzRoy. The inn at Piedra Clavada served 
as a posting stage. There was quite a crowd; people from 
the neighbouring estancias, and into the bargain tourists 
from Buenos Aires with their families and even two com 
patriots of ours, Frenchmen strayed here with their jeep. 
Everyone had heard about the ascent of FitzRoy which 
had made a great impression in the Argentine. 

Next day, the mail continued its monotonous journey 
punctuated by halts at the various estancias and stations. 
The Patagonian steppe had lost the interest of novelty and 
now stretched away in all its sad aridity. And yet it would 
take so little to transform into a promised land these 80,000 
square miles through which there flowed a magnificent but 
unharnessed river mightier than the Rhone. 

At Piedrabuena, which was reached just after the last 
ferry had crossed, I was given to understand that Cosas de 
Patagonia would certainly nqt permit me to catch the plane 
at eleven o clock next day, especially as the seat I had 
booked had not been reserved. 

But do not worry* You will be in Buenos Aires in four 
or five days* 7 
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And then a deliverer appeared in the person of a Sefior 
Elias Seba who, benevolently happy to do a good turn to 
a foreigner and delighted with the chance of showing off 
the performance of a pick-up waggon which he had just 
acquired, offered to drive me to Santa Cruz. But the ferry 
was not functioning. No matter. A new metal bridge had 
been opened only eight days ago about twenty miles up 
stream. Sefior Seba drove at 70 mph over the gravelly 
Patagonian roads and I began to understand the training 
which has given the Argentinian racing drivers their virtu 
osity. At nine o clock in the evening, in the bar of the 
Hotel Continental, Sefior Font assured me that Aerolineas 
would certainly never refuse a place to the French explorer. 
Next day I was flying from Santa Cruz to rejoin my wife 
at Buenos Aires and a few days later we would be back in 
France. . . . 

Saturday , January z^rd* u am. The oc6 has just emerged 
from a sea of cloud covering the Atlantic, the African coast 
and part of Western Europe. Spain is below us, a bronze 
leathery country whose austerity does not signify the 
absence but on the contrary indicates the presence of 
man. Burnt undulating knd with heavy huddling villages, 
straight roads and isolated castles, hard and proud. A gorge 
appears through which there winds a black river ... a town 
girdled with towers clings to the shore of an estuary . . . the 
plane is flying over the Cantabrian Pyrenees hooded with 
new snow in dazzling contrast to the ochres below the 
snowline . . . we are over the Gulf of Gascony . . . we have 
crossed the coast of France ... an immense garden stretch 
ing away to infinity, and I remember the crack: France 
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seen from the air? A land of salads with cathedrals cropping 
up/ But now the waves of a fresh sea of cloud are* breaking. 
We are flying above a coverlet picked out in pink satin. 
Other planes shoot past us like silver arrows. 

The curtain is dropping on the finale of my adventure 
and my dream. Soon the descending plane will tear it open, 
but on the boards, against the foggy back-cloth of a Parisian 
suburb, it will be the personages of everyday life who 
appear. 



March, 1952. My wife and I have climbed the Croix de 
Combres which overlooks the valley of the Orb in the 
centre of the Southern Cevennes, a little mountain sur 
mounted by a huge mission cross. We are at the tip of the 
most advanced salient which the Massif Central thrusts out 
towards Mediterranean Languedoc, at the edge of the 
eastern slopes of the Caroux, that great granite mass whose 
cliffs rise 3,000 feet and more above its valleys. In the valleys 
and on the low ground the presence of man is everywhere 
apparent; villages, fields, roads, railways. But the mountain 
parts have kept the harsh wild character of unexplored 
country. 

We are studying the land belonging to an estate which 
was abandoned a long while ago and which we have 
acquired and wish, to reclaim. The land has gone out of 
cultivation; fields are choked with broom and brambles and 
bracken, woods are ravaged and springs clogged, buildings 
are in ruins. Beyond, upon the slopes of the mountain appear 
the white buildings of the sanatorium to which we have 
devoted twenty years of faith and effort. We are making 
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important alterations. And I am thinking of all the diffi 
culties that we shall meet with in a country and an epoch 
burdened with so long a past. . . . 

I turned to my wife : Playtime is over, but adventure is 
beginning/ 



ace of hearts 

aiguille 

anorak 

arete 
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breccia 

cagoule 
chimney 
col 
cornice 



couloir 
crampons 

crevasse 
etrier j 



GLOSSARY 

* 

a type of plton (qw.). 
a slender pointed peak, 
wind-proof jacket with hood attached, 
ridge. 

to secure the climber to a projection with 
the rope; the projection itself. 
a large crevasse separating the upper slopes 
of a glacier from the steeper ice or rock 
above. 

conglomerate rock; jagged fragments of 
rock cemented together, 
long anorak descending below the knees, 
a narrow vertical gully in rock or ice. 
pass. 

overhanging mass of snow or ice along a 
ridge, shaped like the curling crest of a 
wave and generally formed by the prevail 
ing wind; an overhanging ledge of rock, 
gully or furrow in a mountain side; may 
be of rock, ice or snow, 
metal frame with spikes, fitting the soles of 
the boots, for use on hard snow or ice. 
a fissure in a glacier, often of great depth, 
a stirrup, usually with three rungs, which 
is clipped on to a piton and in which the 
climber stands. 
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expansion bolt 

gendarme 
friction hold 
glissade 



ice-fall 



karabiner or 
snap-link 

layback 

line 

mantelshelf 

marteau-piolet 

moraine 
neve 



pitch 
piton 



GLOSSARY 

mechanical type of piton. 

rock tower or tooth on a ridge. 

outward sloping hand- or foot-hold. 

to slide down a snow-slope, either sitting or 

standing, using the ice-axe to control speed 

and direction. 

a much torn and crevassed portion of a 

glacier caused by a change of angle or 

direction in the slope. 

a large metal link with a spring-loaded 

hinged opening; can be clipped on to a 

piton or rope. 

method of climbing using a sideways pull on 
vertical holds with the feet in opposition, 
a thin rope used for roping-down (^.^.)- 
an arm-pull up on to a ledge above one. 

a piton-hammer with a rather long handle 
and a small pick for use on ice or snow, 
long ridge or bank of stones and debris 
carried down by a glacier. 

upper snows which feed the glaciers; patch 
of old hardened snow, usually above the 
permanent snow-line. 

section of difficult ice or rock, anything 
from 10 to 1 20 feet in length. 

metal spike with a hole in the head (some 
times with a ring attached), for driving into 
cracks in the rock; a long thin type is used 
for ice. 
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rappel or system of descending steep pitches by 

rope-dovm means of a rope doubled round a projec 

tion. Usually the thin rope known as line 
is used. The doubled rope is passed through 
a karabiner at the waist and then over the 
shoulder. 

rocbesmoutonnSes glacier-worn rocks, rounded like sheep s 
backs. 

rognon large hummock of rock protruding through 

a glacier. 

rope attaches members of a party together; a 

party may be referred to as *a rope*. 

scree slope of small loose stones, 

serac tower or pinnacle of ice, mainly found in 

ice-falls. 

snow bridge a layer of snow bridging a crevasse. 

spur rib of rock. 

traverse to go across a mountain slope horizontally; 

to cross a mountain from one side to 
another. 

verglas thin coating of ice on rock. 

vibrams cleated rubber-soled boots. 

wedge wooden wedge with a hole in the head, 

shaped rather like a tent peg and used in 
the same way as a piton. 

Approximate British equivalents of continental gradings of 

rock pitches: 

Grade III Difficult to easy Very Difficult. 
Grade IV Very Difficult to Mild Severe. 
Grade V Severe to easy Very Severe. 
Grade VI Very Severe. 
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could be who knows by experience 
what the feat entailed. 

Dr Azema, the expedition s 
leader and medical officer, had 
long thought of FitzRoy as the 
magic mountain 5 . Its extra 
ordinary beauty and that of the 
land above which it rises a land 
unmarked by man, where the 
condor planes above jewel-bright 
lakes, dead forests and vividly 
coloured rock formations had 
cast a spell on him which grew 
stronger with every day spent on 
the mountain s flank. This spell 
he shares with the reader. Even 
without its magnificent climax, 
The Conquest of FitzRoy would be 
a fascinating book; an excep 
tionally vivid account of one of 
nature s last and most lovely 
strongholds against man. 
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